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YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


Dadant’s Improved STARLINES or YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 
PLUS 


First and Finest Caucasian type hybrid-DADANT’S MIDNITES 


Quantity 1-24 25 - 99 100 up 


Italians $1.00 $ .90 $ .80 
Starlines or 


Midnites $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 
Clipped and marked 15c each additional 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 4 


ern MIDNITE 
412 W. Orange Street P. O. Box 300 Phone GArden 7-4131 L™, 





OUR PROBLEMS ARE MUTUAL! 


In addition to manufacturing 
High Quality Foundation and 
Beeware, we are also large bee- 
keepers, operating over 1000 
colonies in the state of Illinois. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN 
TO YOU? Only this— because 
of our 1000 colonies, we are con- 
stantly developing new Ideas, 
new Hybrid Queens for greater 
production, testing and working 
with new Products, Better 
Methods, all with one goal — 
to make beekeeping easier, more 
convenient, and increased honey 
crops! 


If you have any ideas or 
methods that you think are an 
improvement, we invite you to 
write us about them. Also, if 
you have any unsolved prob- 
lems, write us, as we are quite 
sure we have the answers. 

REMEMBER, our Mutual 
Problems can only be solved by 


knowing each other’s problems, 
as well as the answers. 


Dadant & Sons, imc. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


10 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 








Our Cover Dicture 


WHO !IS 1T?—A Contest - Editor, Pat Diehnelt 


He is a commercial honey producer, 
operating in both California and Colorado 
As an official, because of his marketing ex 
perience, he has been influential in the 
promotion of honey, both in the Federation 
and on a national scale. He has also been 
secretary of the California State Associa 
tion. He is true to the “clues” I'd say 
short-statured, sharp eyed, go-getter in the 
bee and honey industry 






































































No. 3—Raymond Presi.ell, Banner Elk, N. C 
The September cover is a picture of S 
Joaquin Watkins. He was vice-president of 
the Federation in 1955 and he has been 
president since. He is a successful bee 
keeper at Fruita, Colorado, and keeps be 
tween one and two thousand colonies. He 
is an able lecturer and writer. His article 
in July, “We Want Better Queens” gives 
us the idea that he is a Sampson that can 
pull the lion’s jaws apart and later return 
to take honey from the carcass Better 
read that article again before you get 
that issue misplaced 
No. 4—W. R. Atkinson, Karnes City, Texas 
In my opinion this Mystery Guest is S 
Joaquin Watkins who is a noted bee man 
and the one who wrote on the good points 
of queen bees in the July Journal 


— The October Mystery Guest — Leonard Haseman ——_—— 


University of Missouri 
> 

Dr. Leonard Haseman and L. F. Childers, of New Franklin, Missouri, brought out Advertisers ea NOTE 
the use of sulfathiazole in the control of American foulbrood and this discovery marks We assume no responsibility for 
a milestone in the history of beekeeping. It led also to the opening of the whole advertising changes received after 
field of drugs and antibiotics in disease control which has expanded beekeeping, es th 15th # th f 
pecially commercial beekeeping, into considerable greater volume e t of the month of issue. 

Dr. Haseman was born in 1884 on a farm at Linton, Indiana. He attended local However, we will make every ef- 
elementary and high schools and later received the following degrees from Indiana 
University: A.B. in 1905; A.M. in 1907; Hon. D.Sc. in 1955. His Ph.D. was from Cornell 





fort to change advertising or in- 
‘ing 





University in 1910. He taught in Florida University and Cornell University and was sert new ones should they be re- 
and head of the Department of Entomology in the University of Missouri from 1910 to ceived before press time. 
,ee- 1954 when he retired to limited service. He began teaching beekeeping to University 

students in 1913, along with the study of the foulbrood problem, bee pasture, farm AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
1000 beekeeping, and the care of bees with improved methods in Missouri. His entomology 
iS. service included research and control of insect pests of orchards, gardens, field crops, 





livestock and household insects. 


AN : a. Lee ee ee et — 
juse The Mystery Guest for This Month SO -=-= 
-on- 





This splendid looking gentleman is well known over most of our continent and 


eas, abroad. Also he is a good beekeeper. He is a teacher too. He is a great student of Y W S 

ater bees, bee diseases, and beekeeping management. He has developed one of the finest ou ant ome 
. depart finest, fine Oh, heck, why don’t you finish it? Who is he? What is he 

cing known for? Where does he live? Send your answer to Cover Contest, American Bee 1 
tter Journal, Hamilton, Ill. If you have already won in this contest, you are not eligible EXTRA CASH! 


For the best answer $5.00 and a three year subscription extension. For the second 
best, two years; third, one year; all others, four months each. Answers will be 
10re published as far as room allows. 
mney : - or 


WINNERS IN THE SEPTEMBER COVER CONTEST 


Ask About Becoming 
An Agent 














os Guest, $. Joaquin Watkins For ABJ. 
P P - . 
> an N James Phelan, Woodland, Cal. — a = 1952 he was back Write— 
u to The stern looking character on the Sep- /” —- where he sold part of his 
2 »mber cover is not as stern as his pic- bees but still operated about 2500 colonies 2 
), if cae nil al vou to believe. His humor over half the state He is now in Colorado American Bee Journal 
rob- is as dry as a peanut butter sandwich with- wh his charming wife, Genevive, and H il Whi ° 
. a 2 . “ate “ a strapping son, Keith, producing the finest ami ton, inois 
uite out honey. He is S. Joaquin Watkins, past canis Gene vou eeer abt Sour ieee tebe 
president of the California State Associa- Mn ‘ : ‘ 8 , 
tion and now president of the American He is active in honey promotion and 
Beekeeping Federation the furthering of beekeeping in general a —_—— —- 
tual His father is R. L. (Bob) Watkins, for 3 eee, pee of ee ee BEE WORLD 
1 by many years an influential and well-known personal letters. How he has the time te ; 
oms beekeeper in the San Joaquin Valley the 964 question. He may be short in Including 
? Keno, as his friends call him, started stature. but in deeds he ts Big spelled with . 
working bees as a small boy. In Selma , capital “BR” ' ; . Apicultural Abstracts 
High School and at the University of Calli- _ a, 
rnia he was a track star and still sets cience nternational. So is Bee 
y ace hard to keep up with No. 2—W. P. Kinard, Louisville, Miss. World, a scientific journal published 
ag ‘ > “— - “i age : monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
In 1941 he gave up a promising career The September Mystery Guest is the tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane 
with Hale Bros., a large department chain bard of Grand Junction, Colorado, S. Joa- i : ‘ 
store, to return to Selma and a partner- quin Watkins, president of American Bee- Subscription $6.00 a year. 
ship with his father and his brother, Lee. keeping Federation. Jokingly in “Glean- * 
After buying out his brother’s interest and ings, with derby, whiskers and walking American Bee Journal 
later his father’s he became one of the cane, he was entitled “Brother of the , — 
largest beekeepers in the area. In 1951 Brush” to take part in a Diamond Jubilee Hamilton, lilinois 
oll St he moved to Fruita, Colorado, to run his celebration. Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 

CROSS BREEDING 


Gentle highly productive Hardy vigorous 3 banded 
CLOVERLINE CAUCASIANS CLOVERLINE ITALIANS 


1959 PRICES 
Choice of ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Quantity Queens 2 Ib. Package 3 |b. Package 4b. Package 5 Ib. Package 


only with queen with queen with queen with queen 
1-9 $ 1.70 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.50 $ 7.50 
10-49 1.60 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
50-99 1.55 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.85 
100 and over 1.50 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


We sell GOOD BEES specifically developed for heavy honey production, one grade only _ ==> SE 
CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES. 


We have no disease and all our apiaries are government inspected. Certificate of Health and Direc- 
tions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your 
choice of shipment via Express Collect, Parcel Post or your truck. If Parcel Post is desired, please add 
postage as indicated in the chart shown below. 


PARCEL POST CHARGES 


Ship Wt. Zone 1&2 Zone 3 Zone 4 Zone 5 Zone 6 
Up to 150 150 to 300 to 600 to 1,000 to 
miles 300 miles 600 miles 1,000 miles 1,400 miles 
. Pkg. 8 Ib. ‘ 95 1.08 1.26 1.47 
. Pkg. 16 Ib. e 1.51 1.78 2.15 2.58 
. Pkg. 24 Ib. 1. 1.92 2.33 2.89 3.53 
. Pkg. 9 Ib. 1.00 1.15 1.35 1.59 
. Pkg. 18 Ib. 1. 1.61 1.92 2.34 2.82 
3 # 3 Ib. Pkg. 27 Ib. 1. 2.07 2.54 3.17 3.89 
A crate of three packages of any size is the largest that can be shipped by Parcel Post. The above 
rates include both postage and required special handling stamps. For either four pound or five pound 
packages add .25 per package to 3 Ib. rates to cover additional postage. For distances greater than 
zone 6, consult your postmaster. 


FOR PREFERRED DATES BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY. 
SHIPPING SEASON FROM APRIL 1ST TO MAY 15TH. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES Pp. 0. Box 5126, Columbia, S. C. 
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STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 
QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens Advertisers — NOTE QUEENS 
PRICE $1.00 : PACKAGE BEES 


We assume no responsibility for 


FRANK G. STEWART advertising changes received after M. od WEST 


tee Lt ms California — the 15th of the month of issue. Rt. 1, Box 2°9A 


However, we will make every ef- 7 WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Rca , - eee i fort to change advertising or in- ? Ph. or Wire Woodland, Calif. MO-2-5782 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL sert new ones should they be re- 

Appears every two weeks ceived before press time. 
Subscription $3.25 per annum NOW 
payable in advance AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping GUMMED LABELS 
by taking out a subscription now FOR YOUR GLASS JARS 


through our agents. All Ready To Stick On. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Made in two styles 


for round or sunburst jars. 
Red, Yellow and Blue 


No More Queens QUEENS QUEENS No. 92G, No. 96G 


Send For Samples 
This Season _ Dadant’s American Bee Journal 
D. T. WINSLETT Caucasian Midnites Hamilton, Illinois 


7736 Auburn Rd. Couch’s 
Citrus Hgts. California Dark Italians 


_ LOUIS C. — 4 Italian Package 
Johnson Dovetailing Equipment Phone 25665 oo tes et ies Bees and Queens 
k , \ 

for =v hagrap ly Sg JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


ETTER BRED QUEENS, Th Banded 
Carl E. Johnson Company Fooltene. Thenbs to our cham custesners RIO OSO, CALIF. 


1557 Gregory Avenue for your business this year. Booking Ph.: Wheatland, Calif — 


: * aie’ orders for 1959. 
Lincoln Park, Michigan CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. NEptune 32392 
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Spraying the Display Acres 


Beekeepers easily take sides on the 
question of spraying programs for 
insect and weed control. They are for 
it or against it depending on whether 
they have been hurt by spraying or 
know of someone who has or whether 
they consider it remotely as a lot 
of publicity about nothing. We admit 
that often reported loss by spray is 
claimed to be greater than it is; or 
to be complicated by losses from other 
causes. 








But suppose you were W. Schipper 

of Schenectady, New York. He is 

a small sideline beekeeper but his 

bees mean considerable to him. In 

the spring of 1957 he had just six 

colonies and they went through a 

spray period when spray planes flew 

five times over his place in one day. 

During the day he noticed bees crawl- 

ing on the ground near the hives 

and unable to fly. However, in May, 

he bought six nucs with two combs of 

Batis > t hi yO a bees and one comb of honey and from 
wy je ‘| > =* his total of twelve colonies he ex- 
a ’ en tracted about half as much honey as 
. . ; he had harvested the year before 

from the five colonies he then had, 

and somewhat less than half of it 

came from the nucs. Now he wants 

. to blame the smaller crop on the 
Acid for Honey Removal spraying. Also usually "4 summer 

there is an abundance of mosquitoes, 

These pictures were taken in the Dadant apiaries to illustrate some of the points gnats and flies all summer. There 









in the removal of supers of honey for extraction by using carbolic acid. Only pure one WS none in this spray year. 
hundred percent acid should be used (top left). Sometimes it is in crystals and needs some Question: Would part or all of this 
hot water to liquefy. Pour into a bottle through funnel (and be careful of those hands). be caused by spray? 

So the spray question is not simple. 
It is complicated. It calls out lawsuits 
and witnesses and economic interest. 
Just where does the beekeeper stand 


Fit a sprinkler top on the bottle (top right) and sprinkle acid on an acid board, a frame 
with cloth inside and metal outside. Don’t get enough on to drip. Set over colony and 


smoke too; Soon bees will leave supers, especially when it is warm. Don’t drive bees into 


the air. Just gentle them out at the entrance. Otherwise you may lose queens and the bees and just how much are his claims 
will drift. justified? 
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A two story colony set apart in April to show how the winter cluster 
increased in population to this lorge size. 


The Object of All Wintering 


. 


, i BE. ig , oie : “ . 
ep Wak 7a Os ‘ by G. H. CALE, SR. 
. > ‘ = — It’s that time of year. Even now 


many colonies of bees have been pre- 
pared for winter or they have been 
left as they were all summer. Some 
have been packed in winter overcoats 
of various sorts; some have been 
wrapped in paper; others have just 
been provided with winter food and 
the entrances reduced. Just what is 
the way to do? 


I have used every method known, 
including the cellar, in the North, 
Middle West and in the East. In 
Maryland we used to pack four colo- 
nies in a case, with sawdust and en- 
trance tunnels and that is a mild cli- 
mate. In the North we used all the 
> ‘ re ; way from nothing to rockwool, asphalt 
Fine kr - - i ‘ :* wrap, and straw. In the Middle West 
A two colony wrap in Kansas (picture from Dr. Parker). With a good windbreak, plenty we have used leaf ties, Celotex panels, 
of stores in the right place, an abundance of bees, and suitable ventilation colonies can straw wraps, and just plain tar 
survive the winter and build up for the first flow 12 weeks after spring brood rearing begins. . , ; : 
paper. Colonies have been single, in 
pairs, and in fours. They have been 
in single hives, sometimes with a 
food chamber in a shallow super, 
sometimes not. They have been in 
two-story hives, the top one being the 
food chamber and they have been in 
two-story Dadant hives with a shal- 
low food chamber. 


What can be decided from such ex- 
perience as to the object of all winter- 
ing? The Chinese say that one pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words 
and the picture heading this article 
does that kind of talking. It is a 
colony in spring, split apart where the 
bees are, to show an extra big bee 
population that in part lived through 
winter and, more important, resulted 
from winter brood rearing. Maybe 


; 4 “ ” . 
A simple panel protection, four panels of the right size for the hive, held together with this colony is “too strong” but it sure 
string around bent tins at the corners. Straw under lids. is a colony. 
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If this is the object of wintering, 
how was it attained? First you may 
be very sure that it was a strong 
colony of late produced young bees 
the fall before. You may also be sure 
that it had a well stocked larder, 
maybe seventy-five or a hundred 
pounds of honey and some of it stored 
over, on top of, and surrounding 
combs with pollen, mingled and con- 
centrated above the bees and in the 
center, handy for winter movement 
and clustering. Likely also it was 
“protected” in some degree. More pre- 
sumably by a windbreak and sun- 
shine than by wrapping of any sort. 

What I have just said is that these 
are the essentials. If winter care 
goes further than this it may be be- 
cause of lack of belief in the ability 
of bees to survive cold weather or be- 
cause of custom one can’t give up or 
just because the essentials are not 
present. All I can say about any 
plan which goes beyond the essentials 
is that if you feel better, why not go 
on doing what you have been doing? 
If you make sure of the essentials 
then what you do won’t hurt. 

Two days ago I was talking with a 
big beekeeper from Idaho. We think 
of that state as extra cold. Sometimes 
it is real cold but more often in the 
flat lands and valleys it will have an 
average winter temperature that will 
run from below zero to twenty-five 
above. His only care for winter is 
to provide these essentials. He does 
not wrap or pack but he does shelter. 

Once we had 1500 colonies just 
south of the Canadian line. Bees 
wintered whether they were packed 
or not, if they were sheltered. Trouble 
was they needed about a hundred 
pounds of It was cheaper 
to sell the and about 


stores. 
’ 


“stores’ use 


half the money for packages in spring 


and cut out 
longer season. 

We have had bees (and one of our 
managers still has) in southwest 
Wisconsin. They are provided the 
essentials and they are sheltered, and 
loss is light. Almost always the loss 
comes from poor clusters or starved 
ones. In either place, the tempera- 
ture often goes to 25-30° below zero. 
One winter in Wisconsin it dropped to 
50° below. 

Now, let’s see where we are. Food 
—that’s where we all do poorly. It 
takes a lot of fortitude to leave 
enough. Pollen—it takes a food 
chamber always with the colony for 
that. Shelter—just hunt for it and 
make it a permanent location for 
wintering. Bees—lots of young bees. 
So a young, late-laying queen must 


some of the cost of a 
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A neat tar paper wrap. Slat holds paper 
tightly against the hive just above winter en- 
trance. Slats hold paper at sides and back 


Paper with straw inside. Strings hold wrap 
in place. If you need a wrap this will do. 


Two story colony for winter. Sugar on inner 
cover for supplementary mild-weather use. 
Bees will work it when they can. Stores last 
longer. 





head the colony. Imagine housing 
one colony fit to winter in a single 
ten-frame hive. Imagine feeding the 
colony fit to winter with little pollen! 
Imagine trying to bring through a 
weak cluster of old worn out bees! 
Or will you try and use the hives in 
spring for packages or divides? Some- 
times you have to do that. 

Well slap-happy wrappers 
fiddlers. See you next spring. 
Illinois 


and 


Well - Why Not Stake a Claim? 


Woodrow Miller (Miller’s Honey 
Co., Colton, Cal.) sent this facetious 
letter to the United Nations, for the 
attention of International Agricul- 
tural Affairs. 

We are interested in making ar- 
rangements to procure the exclusive 
right for operating honey bees on 
the moon or on any other planets 
that may be inhabited sooner, and 
would appreciate any suggestions you 
may have as to any preliminary work 
we could do or arrangements we could 
make that would aid us in furthering 
this project. 

We flew the first livestock that was 
ever flown by air over a generation 
ago when we shipped a queen bee and 
her five worker attendants by air 
from New York to Philadelphia. We 
pioneered migratory honey production 
in moving honey bees from state to 
state, and country to country in an 
effort to increase the honey yield and 
the longevity of the bees. We now 
have branches and representatives 
scattered throughout the world, and 
naturally our interest is in pioneer- 
ing the next sphere, which present 
indications suggest may come along 
during this era. You may be sure 
your cooperation will be appreciated. 





Ethylene Dibromide 


Ethylene dibromide has been used 
for the control of bee moth in Israel 
for more than ten years. The cheap- 
est and simplest method of fumigation 
with this chemical is to stack up 
seven or eight supers, with the top 
one empty, and then to place a saucer 
or can containing a tablespoonful of 
E.D.B. in the empty super. A sack 
is fitted tightly over the top and also 
beneath the bottom super. The sau- 
cers may be refilled after about a 
week if desirable. Then the supers 
will be free of moth until spring. 
This fumigation may be best carried 
out in an open shed where it is not at 
all dangerous to the operator. 

A. Raskin 
Division of Plant Protection 
Jaffa, Israel 





Want Some? 


Strauss’ Fine Foods and Gifts is 
offering as exotic foods, baby bees, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars and butter- 
flies. Why not, if oysters and snails 
meet the test? 

(from Colorado B-Notes) 
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SALES ANALYSIS OF HONEY 


by JOHN D. BUSS 


Part Three of THE BUSS REPORT 


A series of five articles; a modernization program, designed to 
return our product to its proper perspective in this modern 


Super Market Age. 


In last month’s Buss Report we 
outlined a related products sales 
promotion from its origination to its 
completion. The standard combi- 
nation display of three to five prod- 
ucts brings tremendous sales re- 
sponse. Also coinciding the pulling 
power of low profit items to related 
high profit items (such as honey) re- 
sults in a very profitable promotion, 
ensuring future promotion and in- 
creased product prestige to the mer- 
chant. 


As you read this month’s report, 
and from your own past personal 
experience, you have undoubtedly 
realized that it would be impossible 
under the current system for honey 
to be a part of a successful related 
sales program. We would not be 
an asset (we could be) or an active 
sales partner unless we make the 
changes as outlined in this series. 
This modernization report will prove 
conclusively that only through pro- 
motional work (the successful tech- 
nique of the leading products on 
today’s grocery shelves) can the 
Honey Industry thrive and grow and 


prosper. We also need the many: 


facets of the present honey associa- 
tions, the Federation and the Insti- 
tute. They are performing many 
worthwhile services, but they lack 
the most important association ele- 
ment—sales and promotional serv- 
ices, the lifeblood of any product. A 
combination of the present associa- 
tion services with this projected 
sales promotional plan will place 
the Honey Industry’s association into 
a modern operation that will become 
a great asset to you and your pocket- 


book. 
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Let us continue with the Sales 
Analysis phase of the report. These 
statistics were taken from the Super 
Valu Study which is considered to 
be the most practical study ever 
made in the field of retailing. The 
Super Valu Study is a compilation 
of sales statistics, by the use of 
I.B.M. of six super markets, both in- 
dependent and chain operations, over 
a twelve-week period. Proper use 
of these statistics can be of utmost 
significance in presenting the pro- 
duct Honey to the grocery industry 
through their trade journals. This 
is one of the important points of 
next month’s report on advertising 
and merchandising. 

Another point must be considered 
before we delve into the actual sta- 
tistical figures. This is an impor- 
tant point and is quite indicative of 
the future possibilities of honey. 
These six super markets that con- 
ducted this survey kept their gro- 
cery shelves in ideal condition, such 
as proper store location of the prod- 
uct (honey), being fully stocked 
at all times, and kept in an attractive, 
orderly, and neat manner. 

This is not an average picture of 
the average super market. There 
are thousands of super markets and 
superettes in this country that place 
the product, honey in the syrup sec- 
tion, or in the sugar section. This 
situation alone places a terrific 
handicap on honey by placing it in 
the staple section, instead of its 
proper location among the Preserves, 
Jellies, Peanut Butter, where over 
80% of its sales are due to impulse 
buying. Thus the Super Valu Study 
proves that under ideal conditions 
honey can hold its own with its 









competition and shows tremendous 
possibilities for the future. 


Now—the Super Valu Super Mar- 
kets had on the average 73 lineal 
feet of shelving in the jellies, pre- 
serves, honey, and peanut butter de- 
partment. This department com- 
prises 3% of the total linear feet of 
grocery shelving. In this depart- 
ment, honey had the total of seven 
different items and sizes of products 
in four lineal feet of shelving. Pea- 
nut butter had a total of 16 different 
items and sizes of products in 15 
lineal feet of shelving. Jellies had 
the total of 23 different items and 
sizes of products in 20 lineal feet of 
shelving. Preserves had the total 
of 56 items and sizes of products in 
32 lineal feet of shelving. The aver- 
age weekly sales of this department 
were as follows. Preserves sold 
$105.00 per week. Jellies sold $23.00 
per week. Peanut butter sold $103.00 
per week arl honey sold $21.00 per 
week. The otal sales of this depart- 
ment are slightly over 1% of the total 
sale of the store per week. The 
average sales of these super markets 
were $24,000.00 per week. 


Now to bring out some significant 
points thus far. Honey in 4 lineal 
feet of shelving with only 7 items 
sold 90% as much as jellies with 20 
lineal feet of shelving and 23 items 
to choose from. Another plus feature 
for honey to bring out, at this time 
is—not all these products mentioned 
carry the same percentage of mark- 
up. They were as follows: Peanut 
butter 16%, jellies 24%, preserves 
27%, honey 42%. From this we 
compute that honey made a gross 
profit of $8.70 per week, jellies made 
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a gross profit of $5.50 per week, 
peanut butter $16.30 and preserves 
$28.00 per week. 


This brings out more significant 
points of interest. To make a re- 
cap of the statistics thus far—pre- 
serves with 32 lineal feet of shelving 
shows a gross profit of a little over 
3 times that of honey, yet it occupied 
8 times the amount of shelf space 
and had 8 times more variety to 
choose from. Peanut butter with 
15 lineal feet of shelving shows a 
gross profit of slightly less than 
twice the gross profit of honey, yet 
it occupied almost 4 times the amount 
of shelf space and had over 2 times 
more variety to choose from. Jellies 
with 20 lineal feet of shelving shows 
a gross profit of 40% less than honey, 
yet it occupied 5 times the amount 
of shelf space and had 3 times more 
variety to choose from. 


To proceed further with these 
startling statistics—from these figures 
we can arrive at a very important 
figure to capitalize on for the Honey 
Industry. Preserves produced a 
gross profit of 90c per lineal foot 
per week, jellies produced a gross 
profit of 30c, peanut butter $1.10, 
and honey produced a gross profit 
of $2.25 per lineal foot per week. 


An advertising program (next 
month’s issue) can be built around 
this figure of $2.25 gross profit per 
lineal foot per week to increase honey 
prestige and salability to the grocery 
industry. Another important item to 
consider is Sales Velocity, the number 
of units of merchandise sold per 
week. 

Preserves in selling $105.00 per 
week sold 268 items or units to com- 
prise this amount with the average of 
5 units of each of the 56 items. Pea- 
nut butter in selling $103.00 per week 
sold 204 items or units to comprise 
this amount with the average of 13 
units of each of the 16 items. Jellies 
in selling $23.00 per week sold 77 
items or units to comprise this 
amount with the average of 3 units 
of each of the 23 items. Honey in 
selling $21.00 per week sold 49 items 
or units to comprise this amount 
with the average of 7 units of each 
of the 7 items. Thus honey and pea- 
nut butter are the 2 department 
leaders in sales velocity. 


The importance of sales velocity 
is this there are many, many new 
products entering the grocery field 
each week. It is a physical impos- 
sibility to stock many of the new 
items without eliminating some of the 
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slow movers. To illustrate this point 
—there are 25 items of baked beans 
on the grocery shelves, yet 12 of these 
produce 85% of the business. When 
a new promising can of baked beans 
enters the grocery market, it is quite 
possible one of the slow movers may 
be dropped. In this respect honey 
holds an excellent position. 


With these statistics to prove our 
point, we must produce a wider vari- 
ety of honey products and have more 
shelf facings for our present stock of 
merchandise. If the Honey Industry 
decides to capitalize on their position, 
now is the time to expand and think 
progressively, we now have the op- 
portunity. All that is necessary is 
the force of motivation, leadership, 
forethought and originality. The 
adoption of the plan of the Buss Re- 
port will bring the goals you wish to 
achieve. It is your decision to pro- 
gress or stay at your present level. 


The fact remains though, the 
situation in the super markets and 
superettes of today in relation to the 
stocking and merchandising of honey 
is not good. My personal estimate is 
that 50% of these markets have their 
honey section in miserable condition. 
For your own personal observation 
visit stores large and small, indepen- 
dent and chain. Some of the diffi- 
culties are, improper store location, 
understocked, lack of selection, un- 
kept condition, inadequate shelf 
space. As you make your personal 
survey, retain in your mind the fun- 
damentals of the Buss Report. En- 
vision honey in a new attractive com- 
pact jar that can be readily stacked, 
bright labels, back labels, recipe 
folders, shelves that are well filled 
with orderly rows, at least 2 facings 
wide of each of the various delicious 
honey products. Certainly in most 
cases this will be a contrast to the 
actual conditions of today. As a final 
point, show the Buss Report to the 
super market managers and owners, 
ask their opinion. I’ve done this in 
many instances, substantiating my 
ideas. 


Let us digress into a point of 
elemental economics for a moment. 
As a very prominent person in the 
Grocery Industry once stated, “Sales- 
manship and selling are the funda- 
mentals in the progress of our econ- 
omy. Nothing happens until some- 
one sells something.” This is the 
basis that places the producer, packer, 
all persons who directly or indirectly 
receive some income from the prod- 
uct, honey, in one group having a 
common purpose to sell honey for 


their livelihood. Each and everyone 
is vitally dependent on the success or 
failure of the marketing of honey. 


Active selling and merchandising 
means more sales, more consumption, 
more manufacturing, more materials 
(honey), more supplies, and much 
more profit. Once again it is ele- 
mental that greater demand brings 
higher prices and surpluses bring 
lower prices. The solution is through 
industry advertising and promotional 
sales work through your national 
channels, the Honey Federation and 
Institute. Inasmuch as the product, 
honey, has never had an advertising 
merchandising sales program, we 
have no comparison with which to 
work. We do know that honey has 
been plagued with some surpluses, low 
prices, and very sluggish sales ac- 
tivity. It is true that honey sales 
have not increased in the past 10 
years in proportion to our popula- 
tion increase. Obviously something 
needs to be done. 


One of the greatest hindrances to 
increased honey sales in super mar- 
kets and superettes is the actual 
lack of a sufficient honey inventory 
on their shelves. At least 50% of the 
stores have this existing condition. 


The Super Valu Study (ideal con- 
ditions) proved that fully stocked 
shelves of honey do sell very well. It 
is a physical impossibility to increase 
sales until the grocers shelves are 
more fully stocked. We must con- 
vince them of the potential profits 
that honey will bring them. Next 
month’s issue of the Buss Report 
will show how to successfully increase 
stocks of honey (the new jar will be 
more compact) on the super market 
and superette shelves. This is just 
another step in a complete program, 
but one of the most important. 


Let us picture for a moment that 
the Buss plan is in effect and let us 
consider this important point of shelf 
stocking. There are approximately 
100,000 super markets and superettes 
in the United States. As a theoretical 
figure let us conservatively assume 
that each of these stores needs 3 
cases of honey to bring their stock 
up to normal. Assuming the average 
case would weigh 12 lbs. it would 
take over 3% million lbs. of honey to 
bring shelf stocks up to regular in- 
ventory. Add to the projected picture, 
advertising and promotional sales 
work increasing sales by stock turn- 
over, the increased demand for honey 
snowballs into a very impressive sta- 
tistic. Certainly this would create a 
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very healthy outlook for the Honey 
Industry. Producers large and small, 
packers large and small, supply 
houses, plus many other phases of 
operation, will all profit propor- 
tionately. Yes, the opportunity is 
here, we must take advantage of it. 

A few months ago an article ap- 
peared in a grocery trade journal 
that somewhat parallels the situation 
of the Honey Industry. I thought it 
might be of interest as a comparative 
article. 


It states—headline of the article 
—‘“Inadequate Promotion Money is 
Laid to Peach Growers.” The nation’s 
peach growers last week were chided 
for not spending enovgh promotional 
money. If the growers would spend 
more money (for advertising and 
merchandising) retailers would be 
willing to push peaches harder. The 
secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Peach Council stated, “The in- 
dustry has a poster campaign and a 
variety of tie-in events with other 
food sources for this and other years.” 

The person charging inadequacy 
further stated, “I am satisfied there 
is some promotion, but there is not 
enough.” Another person at the meet- 
ing stated that there is a lot of de- 
velopment to be done in packaging 
of peaches. It was noted that several 
companies along with the growers 
and shippers are working on new 
packaging, however any they have 
had experience with were unsatis- 
factory because they were too costly. 


Many products in the past few 
years have been increasingly success- 
ful and a considerable portion of their 
popularity is due to the active associ- 
ation promotion work. It is inter- 
esting to note the variety of names 
connected with these successful organ- 
izations. A partial list of these are: 
The Popcorn Institute, Pan American 
Coffee Bureau, Idaho Potato and 
Onion Commission, National Turkey 
Federation, Main Potato Commission, 
American Dairy Association, Green 
Olive Institute, Washington State 
Potato Commission, Cranberry Insti- 
tute, California Prune Advisory 
Board, American Sheep Producers 
Council, Sugar Information Inc., 
Tuna Research Foundation, National 
Kraut Packers Association, Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association, American Meat Institute, 
Sunkist Growers Association, Nation- 
al Cranberry Association, and the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

Many of these associations have 
done an outstanding service to the 
members of their industry by in- 
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creasing usages, varieties, consump- 
tion and sales. In next month’s issue 
of the Buss Report a plan will be 


given outlining the method by which 
we may rank ourselves along with 
these successful associations. 





THOUGHTS ABOUT WINTERING 


by B. ELWOOD MONTGOMERY 


One of the perennial problems of 
the beekeeper in Indiana and more 
northern areas is wintering. Losses 
are probably considerable every year, 
even when very few colonies die dur- 
ing the winter. The loss of colonies 
in the spring, and the failure of 
others to build up sufficiently to 
gather a crop of honey are frequently 
the effects of poor wintering. In 
the aggregate these losses are greater 
than the direct winter loss of bees. 


Our knowledge of the relationships 
of the colony to winter temperatures 
has changed considerably in recent 
years. However, the basic facts have 
always been known, and Langstroth 
long ago gave the most exact state- 
ment we know, of the requirements 
for proper wintering. In 1609, Butler 
called the bee “ a summer bird,” 
and almost 100 years ago Langstroth 
wrote: 


“If the colonies are strong in num- 
bers and stores, have upward venti- 
lation, easy communication from comb 
to comb, and water when needed— 
and all the hive entrances are shel- 
tered from piercing winds, they have 
all the conditions essential to winter- 
ing in the open air.” 


Rather than try to improve on this 
statement, or give any further di- 
rections for the proper practices, a 
brief outline of the fundamentals of 
bee biology in respect to temperature 
is given here. 

The bee is “a summer bird,” be- 
cause, being a “cold-blooded” animal 
that body temperature of a single 
isolated individual bee is only slightly 
different from that of the surround- 
ing air. Since a bee cannot fly 
when its body temperature is much 
below 50° F., and all power of motion 
is lost when this temperature falls 
below 45° F., it cannot maintain 
individual activity except in summer. 


However, as long as a bee is alive, 
its life processes produce some heat 
and the greater the activity of the 
individual the more heat produced. 
Thus a bee may leave the hive at 
temperature only slightly above freez- 
ing, gather water and bring it back 


to the hive because its activity keeps 
its body temperature at 50° or above. 
(It should be noted, nevertheless, 
that most bees leaving the hive at 
low temperature do become chilled 
and fail to return.) The body sur- 
face of the bee in proportion to its 
volume is so great that the exchange 
of heat with the surrounding air 
keeps the body temperature almost in 
balance with that of the air. When- 
ever bees cluster the total exposed 
body surface is reduced and the tem- 
perature of the cluster rises. 


It has long been known that bees 
of a colony cluster whenever the air 
temperature is reduced to 57° F., al- 
though all bees do not join the cluster 
until the temperature is approxi- 
mately 45° F. A shell of bees, one 
to three inches thick, composed of 
bees facing inward surrounds the re- 
mainder. It was formerly thought 
that the bees in the shell exchanged 
frequently and that those on the in- 
side became more and more active 
to produce more heat, as the outside 
temperature dropped. We now know 
that neither happens. By contracting 
the cluster, the exposed body area is 
reduced so that more heat is re- 
tained and no additional activity is 
necessary. The cluster is expanded 
or contracted to maintain a surface 
temperature of about 45°, thus the 
bees forming the shell always have 
a “livable” warmth without crawl- 
ing inside at intervals. 


There are other factors essential 
to clustering, as a space of three to 
five inches of empty comb, honey 
stored in brood comb, etc., but the 
larger the colony the more easily the 
cluster can contract and expand to 
successfully meet severe tempera- 
tures. Of course, a larger colony re- 


quires more stores, but it’s worth 
that much more. Much more might 
be said but this should arouse your 
interest to find out more, and, I hope, 
to meet the conditions outlined by 
Langstroth before winter comes. 


(From Monthly News Letter, Ind- 
iana State Association, September.) 
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TWO FROM AUSTRALIA 


or an onapert 


4 eae monet 
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Cake Display for Princess Margaret Hospital 

Honey cake, produced by Western Australia Honey Pool in 
cooperation with the Farmers’ Union, for the Princess Margaret 
Hospital in Perth, a hospital for children. It was the largest cake 
that has ever been made in Western Australia. Note the credits; 
one to Mr. Bradley, and one to Mrs. Baxter, the pastry cooks. 


Fun with Hammer and Nails 
A picture taken during a frame nailing contest at the Tri- 
State meeting at Sioux City, lowa, in the summer of 1956. A good 
variation of this game is to have a group of boys, another of 
women, and one of those “smart’’ men to see who is best. You 
may be surprised 


Here’s a New One — Crazy Duds 
Janice Stahiman, left, whose mother Mrs. Millard Stahlman, 
handed us this picture and Margaret Gabardi found the bee business 
profitable in the parade at Buhl, Idaho. Their efforts paid off with 
the $10 top prize in the Crazy Duds division of the local celebration. 
The Stahimans, father and son, are large beekeepers in Paradise 
Valley. (Photo by Coad’s studio) 
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Beat This (if you can) 

Both of these pictures are from Dr. J. E. Eckert, University of 
California, obtained during his recent stay in Australia; this one 
of the Westcobee Honey Display, among the Honey Week exhibits 
at Perth Town Hall in Western Australia on May 21st. Note the 
“Honey Tasting Bar’ at the end. (Picture by Kevron Photographies, 
Perth) 


Well — Someone Has To Do The Work 
When you are taking in the sociability and the good food 
at one of those grand outdoor meetings remember someone has done 
a considerable amount of work to get up the meeting. Here Grace 
Sediak, at left (whose hubby took the picture) and Mrs. Rickman 
carry on at Cook-DuPage meeting (lll.) 
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Lots of Stuff — But, Oh My! 
A most uninviting and unsightly beekeeping outfit. Certainly it 
would not help in the sale of honey. In this day of good roads 
and cars that go almost every place this would not leave a good 


impression of beekeeping. Often the general public's impression of 
a beekeeper is of a fellow with long whiskers and a coon dog. 
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The Sideline 


Beekeeper 






When you wish to clip the wings of a queen 


the film up to the rib but not into it. 





queen when she moves with the injured rib sticking out 





BEES IN A STRAW SKEP 


I wonder if there is anyone in the 
U.S.A. who has a colony of bees 
housed in the straw skep of olden 
days? Although occupied skeps are 
still to be found in parts of the 
British Isles, notably in Scotland, 
they are rare enough here nowadays 
to arouse the immediate interest of 
all true bee enthusiasts. 

In early June 1956, as an experi- 
ment and just for the fun of it, 
I established a small cast in a 
standard-sized skep which has a flat 
top with a 3” diameter round hole in 
the centre. I fed them slowly but 
steadily by means of a small feeder 
placed over the hole. A galvanized 
conical cover keeps off the rain and 
for protection against severe cold I 
wrapped the skep round with a straw 
hackle. So equipped the colony 
wintered well on its stores plus 
two one-pound slabs of candy. Syrup 
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Combs of honey in straw skep supers. 


by AUDREY G. WHEELER 


feeding was not necessary until early 
April. Unfortunately in mid-June the 
bees swarmed but I think this was 
largely my own fault for having 
placed them in full sunshine without 
the provision of any shade. The bees 
had been showing their discomfort 
on very hot days by hanging out, so 
next season I must rectify this. 
However, I dealt with the swarm by 
housing it in a new skep on the old 
stand, moving the parent lot away. 

For supering the swarm, I first 
used an antique bell glass and then 
as the need for more storage space 
became apparent, I raised this, plac- 
ing below it a small skep known here 
as a straw cap. The bees left me in 
no doubt as to which they preferred 
for they quickly started work in the 
straw super, virtually forsaking the 
bell glass. They completely filled 
these two supers but for the reason 


Should make fairly good chunk honey. 


stated the combs in the glass were 
not all sealed. The parent lot built 
up strong enough to start storing in 
a somewhat larger straw cap during 
the August heather flow and that 
too was filled by the end of the 
season. 

I was very pleased with the results 
obtained. Apart from the increase 
from one colony to two, I got a 
combined harvest of 41 lbs. of heather 
honey, all in natural comb which 
of course is fine, eaten as such, or 
if pressed, it is much easier to deal 
with on account of the absence of 
any midrib of foundation. This 
honey was obtained at practically no 
cost in materials or labor; no frames 
or foundation, and the two skeps 
cost only 10/6d each and will last 
for five years if not longer. My 
particular supers were used because 
I happened to have them by me but 





Straw super and glass super and a good crop. 
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do it this way. 
Don’t clip the edge of the outside rib of the big wing. Clip off just 


Often the bees will maul the 


any wooden boxes of suitable size 
would serve equally well. As for 
labor, it was a matter of putting on 
the supers and taking them off in 
due course, and it was done without 
smoke therefore there was no dis- 
turbance to the bees at any time 
throughout the year. 

This harvest may sound ludicrously 
small to your large-scale operators 
but I would point out that in the 
British Isles hobbyists are in the 
vast majority, and due to our peculiar 


climate their average yield per col- 
ony is low—say 35 lbs. in the less 
favorable areas. So really the skep 
colonies did well. And anyway what 
could be more fascinating than 
watching bees at work in a bell 
glass? (Incidentally a useful control 


too.) I had a look at mine every 


day and it gave me great pleasure; 
kept in the 


seemed drab and 


colonies orthodox way 
uninteresting by 


comparison. 


As for the caps, anyone who nas 
ever taken off and held a straw skep 
filled with about 20 lbs. of newly- 
built honeycomb—the unaided work 
of the honey bee—will know exactly 
how I felt about it. Across the years 
I salute the memory of the skeppists 
of old; they knew the magic of 
beekeeping, a magic now almost lost 
to the craft today. 


Ringwood— 
Hants, England 





John Dome is an employee of the 
First National Bank in Greenville. 
His hobby is 6 colonies of bees which 
he keeps in his back yard. He has 
worked his way up to Read teller at 
the bank. He is well thought of by 
his many friends, and his honest 
philosophy of life caused Mr. Doe, 
the owner of the bank, and others 
to think of him statesman. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, 
the bank the 
ployees having the afternoon off, that 
a group of townspeople, including 
Mr. Doe, John Dome at 
his home to see if they could talk 
him into running for the Legislature. 

When they knocked at the front 


as a 


being closed and em- 


called on 


John Dome may have only six colonies but this is the kind of 


honey he produces. 
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A NEW HOBBY 


by TONY J. WELLS 


door, Mrs. Dome informed them that 
John was in the back yard looking 
after his Mr. Doe and the 
group proceeded to the back yard 
where John was just opening a hive 
of bees. He puffed a little smoke 
at the entrance and removed the 
cover, after puffing a little more 
over the They were 
boiling over the top of the second 
super, on top of the second brood 
chamber. He raised a nice white 
comb of honey from the super and 
said, “Just look at what the bees 
have done to the foundation I put 
in the frames last Saturday.” Mr. 
Doe didn’t understand how John 
could see the foundation when 


bees. 


smoke bees. 


colony. 


not in sight. But when John ex- 
plained that the foundation he was 
talking about was the sheet of wax 
in the center of the in the 
frame he was holding, Mr. Doe said, 
“Well that is amazing. If we 
had a bank with a foundation at the 
bottom and then foundation all the 
way to the top, it would be some 
bank. By the way, John, we want 
you to run for the Legislature.” “Is 
that right,” said John, while lifting 
the two supers off and resting them 
on the lid turned upside 
the ground. 

Then John took out the outer frame 
very gently, and after looking it 
leaned it against the front 


comb 


now 


down on 


over, 


John also knows what the flow is, down or up, with this scale 
No guess work for him. 
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of the hive. Then raising one frame 
at a time, he looked them over very 
carefully, replacing them in the hive 
with a little space between them 
until he came to the sixth one. When 
John held this one up he looked over 
at the men and said, “Boy, isn’t she 
a beauty.” The men looked behind 
them, thinking John’s wife had come 
out of the house, but John soon 
showed them that what he referred 
to was a queen bee on the middle of 
the frame, a very large brown queen, 
and explained that she was raised 
last summer by supersedure. That 
her mother was purchased from a 
breeder in Mississippi who has spent 
his entire life improving his strain 
of bees. That she was from the 
highest producing stock obtainable. 
Also that a supersedure queen is al- 


most always the best because the 
bees just build one or two queen cells 
and give their utmost attention to 
rearing and feeding her. 

Then one of the men, an automo- 
bile dealer, asked John if he would 
run for the Legislature, but Mr. Doe 
said, “Quiet, men, did you notice the 
traffic going and coming at the front 
of that hive? Boy, if I just had 
people coming and going at my bank 
like that I would have to hire about 
a hundred tellers.” John replaced the 
frames, smoked the bees a little so 
he could replace the supers without 
mashing the bees, and placed two 
more supers with foundation on top, 
then put the covers on. John turned 
to the men and said, “They will need 
more room next week.” Then Mr. Doe 
said, “Where can we get some bees, 


and will you train them to bring 
in honey for us?” The men followed 
John into the house where he showed 
them his latest catalog and helped 
them order a complete hive, foun- 
dation, supers, and a_ three-pound 
package of bees with queen. 

John told each of them he would 
help install their bees and said, “Men, 
I think I might run for the Legis- 
lature.” Mr. Doe just nodded his 
head, and turning to the other men 
said, “You know beekeeping is a little 
like banking. John tells investors 
at the bank that their business will 
be on a sound foundation if they 
buy Gilt-Edge stocks, then he tells 
me, (the president of the bank), 
that my new hobby will be based on 
the soundest principles if I stock up 
on Gilt-Edge foundation. 





FREE WALL SPACE IN BROOD CHAMBER 


by BRUNO RACINE 


Inspection of a brood chamber, 
where the frames are hardly com- 
pressed between the walls, is not 
only disagreeable but time consum- 
ing. 

If Hoffman frames are used, in 
order to keep that practical free 
Space permanently along the walls, 
a few operations will help much. 

1. At all times after visiting a 
brood chamber, always compress the 
frames together. 

2. If the weather is warm enough, 
using the hive tool between the wall 
and the first frame, push them tightly 


together as much as you can and 
much of the soft propolis will escape 
from the pressed shoulders. 

3. At your first general inspection 
in the spring, while the bee popula- 
much decreased, clean the 
shoulders of three or four successive 
frames in every hive not having any 
wall space. 

After the first year, if the first 
two rules are followed closely there- 
after, you will seldom find any brood 
chamber in the spring without that 
desirable free space. 

Quebec 


tion is 


Council For Further Education 


Our old friend, Dr. H. M. Fraser, 
of England, is author of an interest- 
ing article in a late issue of “Ven- 
ture,” September 1958. This maga- 
zine is devoted to publication of 
articles which its organization thinks 
may help in the education through- 
out civil service in the British Isles. 
We need more such efforts both over 
there and here at home in the U.S.A. 
to further the interest in beekeeping 
in all three categories of financial 
return, pollination value and just all- 
round happy pastime for the casual 
householder and his family. 








where this is said: 


age. 


cides.” 








EDITORIAL 
Pesticides 


In September we had an editorial “Pesticides Poison Us” commenting on a report in Ameri- 
can Mercury about the threat to people from the indiscriminate and often uncontrolled use of 
chemicals on crops, weeds, harmful insects, and so on which through food, becomes stored in the 
body and leads to many human ills. Ned B. Kent, Sanborn, Indiana, comments on this situation, 
and sends a bulletin of the National Foods Associates, champions of better foods from living soil, 


1. America is a sick nation. Heart disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, dental caries, and many 
other metabolic diseases are rapidly increasing in this country. These are no longer diseases of old 
Our children are falling victim to these diseases at an alarming rate. 

2. The prevention of these metabolic diseases can be found only in proper nutrition. And proper 
nutrition means NATURAL FOOD grown on fertile soil, eaten fresh and poison free. In the treat- 
ment of these diseases proper nutrition is of paramount importance. 

Several have asked if our editorial may be used locally. With his request, Harry Johnson, 
Rich Hill, Mo., says: “Mr. William Thompson, of the Thompson Chemical Corporation, of St. 
Louis, is indeed to be commended for his decisive step in placing the general welfare of untold 
numbers of people before the huge revenue his company might derive from the sale of insecti- 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WINTERING 


by STANLEY ROSENE 


At one time I bought thirty colonies 
from a beekeeping friend and they 
were in the usual deep bodies but 
with shallow supers. One shallow 
super was used as a food chamber. 
This friend wintered his bees in a 
concrete, underground cellar, leav- 
ing his without attention all 
winter and going to Wisconsin often 
on vacation. 


bees 


Since we had two years of poor 
wintering with one and a half story 
hives we then used. an average of 
two shallows on each colony as a 
food chamber, which decidedly less- 
ened deaths from starvation. Then we 
added deep leaf shells and shallow 
chaff or sawdust shells over a gunny 
sack which also gave us fewer deaths 
and nearly perfect wintering. 


However, we needed the shells we 
were using for straw, or leaves or 
chaff for the housing of combs dur- 
ing winter and for honey storage in 
summer, so we made upper entrances 
for winter by means of shingle strips 
as wedges between the top shallow 
and the one below it. We cut one 
and a half inch lath strips sixteen 
inches long, boring a slot in each 
lath %x1¥% inches and we nailed 
this the hive-width opening 
made by the shingle strips, securing 
a 1% inch entrance in the same rela- 
tive position as the small opening 
in the entrance reducer. Under each 
cover we placed two burlap bags (or 
its equivalent in other materials). 
Then we covered the lids with some 
straw followed by a few spadefuls 
of sod to weigh down the straw. 


over 


We are happy over this method 
of winter preparation and there is 
not so much equipment needed as 
there was when we used the straw 
chambers. We packed our colonies 
in pairs using both the east and the 
west as entrance directions. Shoved 
together in pairs the entrance of 
each colony of a pair is as far apart 
as the upper entrance cleat opening 
and the bottom reducer opening will 
allow. 

Wintering Nuclei 

In the past several years we have 
had some profitable experience in 
wintering fall nuclei in two or three 
shallows. The shallows enable us 
to identify them as well as to estab- 
lish the fact that they have queens 
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which we have reared ourselves. The 
top shallow of a fall nucleus, in 
two shallow supers, has to be full of 
stores to make our winters. 


We find that if we want to make 
full use of queens we buy for shallow 
wintering in this fashion, it must be 
earried through the same year in 
which they were purchased. Queens 
reared by us in midsummer before 
the purchase of these queens will 
then be contemporary in use with 
the purchased queens. Also we agree 
with Cale in establishing the nuclei 
above screens and letting them grow 
as they will. 


Two things have been responsible 
for wintering our nuclei with queens 
of our own rearing. As our spring 
established nuclei are used up in 
requeening colonies, we have put 
shallow food chambers, with larvae 
and eggs, on the stand of the nucleus 
just used for requeening and they 
will often store enough for winter. 
Another plan is to place the new 
nucleus over its strong parent colony 
(and we should not forget about food 
for winter). We have kept these, 
with their young laying queens, on 
the covers of their parents all sum- 
mer and we have also moved them 
to other locations far enough away 
to stay where put. As soon as the 
first drones appear, we start queen 
rearing by some non-graft method. 
North Dakota 





MORE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR WINTERING 


It is important that bees in the 
northern states be protected from the 
wind during the cold winter days. 
The hives should have a windbreak 
on the north and west sides by all 
means. Colonies of bees which are 
not protected from cold winds will 
have a hard time during the winter 
and may come out so weak in the 
spring they will store very little sur- 
plus honey. 


It is most important in cold windy 
states that the beekeeper have his 
bees protected with a good windbreak 
and with a top entrance to let out 
moisture and the bottom entrance 
reduced in order to keep out mice. 
If beehives have a top entrance, 


even though the snow is half way to 
the top of the hives, the beekeeper 
need not be uneasy about his bees. 


Beehives should be about two inches 
lower in front so all moisture will 
run out the front of the hive. Keep 
in mind there is a large amount of 
moisture coming from the cluster of 
bees on cold winter days. Ii the 
hive is provided with a top entrance 
so this moisture can escape, it will 
not fall back on the cluster, causing 
bad wintering for the bees. Other- 
wise the beekeeper may be puzzled 
upon examining his bees in the spring 
to find molded comb. 


If the beekeeper has a good cellar, 
it will pay to winter weak colonies 
in it, providing also plenty of stores 
for the winter. A good cellar must 
be dry and dark, with no light com- 
ing in. The bees will consume just 
about half the amount of honey they 
would if they were wintered outside 
in the cold. 


By Acey S. Zarnes 
Westport, Indiana 





That New Boy Scout Beekeeping 
Merit Badge 


Some time ago we announced the 
publication of a new merit badge 
booklet on beekeeping. Donald L. 
Bringen, of the Public Relations Of- 
fice, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, digs up these 
figures about beekeeping merit bad- 
ges. From 1911 through 1956 there 
were 20,489 beekeeping merit badges 
earned. Yearly, from 1952, the fig- 
ures show like this: 1952-755 badges; 
1953-729; 1954-932; 1955-991; 1956- 
1,186. This is a steady increase. Bee- 
keepers have a chance to get behind 
this program and bring about an 
even greater increase. Remember, 
many of these boys will in time be- 
come sideline or commercial bee- 
keepers. 


G-e-e-0-0-0-r-r-g-g-e 


Mrs. Margaret Seidleman, Ionia, 
Michigan, boomed out this sound at 
the Michigan State Fair in Detroit 
and won the husband calling contest 
for the ninth straight year. George 
wasn’t there but Margaret’s calls 
reached to all ends of the fairgrounds. 
The Seidelmans are commercial bee- 
keepers and Mrs. Seidelmann is sec- 
retary of the Michigan Beekeepers’ 
Association. 
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The Beginner 
and His Bees 


Dr. Butler, Rothamstead Experiment Station in England furnished this picture 
of worker bees apparently caressing a queen. He says the queen has a substance 
on her body that is a great attraction to the workers and that this has much to do 
with supersedure or swarming when there is a lack of it. 





*Que stion from 


James S. Downey 
Rock Hall, Ind. 


®> On the 15th of May I hived three 
packages of bees. I fed them for 
about five weeks and by then they had 
filled about all the combs and a 
super was put on each hive. On the 
10th of August the colony I thought 
strongest swarmed. I put the swarm 
right back into the hive it came 
from and added another super. On 
the 18th of August my second hive 
swarmed and I did the same thing. 
Now what should I have done that 
I did not do? Should I have had 
two bodies as a brood chamber? 
Answer: 

From your letter, it sounds as 
though you did an excellent job of 
feeding to get the bees built up the 
way you did; most beginners fail in 
this. 

It is difficult to say what you did 
that was wrong, but possibly you 
failed to add a super soon enough. 
Usually a second super is added as 
soon as the bees are well established 
in the super. That is, after they 
have worked on four or five frames, 
I add the second super above the first. 
It would sound as though the new 
super was necessary after the swarm 
is returned. 

Bees often fill supers without cap- 
ping them right away, but I believe, 
as the season comes to a close, they 
will cap most of the honey. if they 
do not, the honey may be removed 
safely a week to ten days after the 
end of the honeyflow. 

Many beekeepers use two hive 
bodies on their bees and both are 
used for brood and food. I believe 
there is at least one beekeeper in 
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your state who advocates three hive 
bodies for wintering and early spring 
build-up. We recommend bees be 
wintered in a hive body and a shallow 
super (1'/. stories) or two hive bodies 
(2 stories). 

This year has been a tough one as 
far as swarming goes. It is unusual 
for package bees to swarm, but it 
occurred frequently this season. 
Package bees need checking for 
queen cells and super space the same 
as overwintered colonies. 


*Question from 


J. E. Smith 
Palestine, Texas 


&> Recently I removed some supers 
of honey and I decided to use bee 
escapes. I put the escape in the 
honey board and put the board under 
the super so the bees could go into 
the hive below. According to what 
I have read this was proper pro- 
cedure. Next day I went back to 
take off the supers and there was 
just as many bees in them as there 
were when I put the escapes on. I 
decided to wait another day but the 
results were the same. So I took off 
the supers and the honey boards 
and a hat full of dead bees. I smoked 
the bees out of one super but this 
is poor and inefficient. 

Now tell me why the bees did not 
go through the escape? Will acid 
be more effective? 

Early in the season I put on queen 
excluders but the bees seemed re- 
luctant to go through so I took them 
off. Then later an examination 
showed that a large number of the 
supers for honey also contained 
brood. Should I have left the ex- 
cluders on? 








Answer: 


I believe the bee escape is the best 
method for the small beekeeper to 
use in removing honey. It is usually 
very quick and efficient. I know that 
once in awhile one does not seem to 
work but there is usually an answer. 
The reasons I have found that bee 
escapes do not work are: (1) Brood 
in the super. If there is any brood 
in the super, the bees will not desert 
it. (2) The bee escape has been 
clogged with dead bees or drones, 
and (3) The springs are not properly 
adjusted so that the bees cannot 
squeeze through. Always check the 
super and bee escapes before trying 
to remove honey. 

The acid board is also very efficient, 
but we do not consider it a tool for 
the small beekeeper. The only prob- 
lem seems to be the chance that the 
acid may cause an off-flavor in the 
honey. I do not think this will hap- 
pen if you are careful to see that the 
wax is scraped off of the top bars, 
and only enough acid is put on the 
cloth to wet it and not drip. Use 
it on a hot, sunny day for best re- 
sults. 

Concerning the queen excluder, I 
believe you should allow the bees to 
get established in the super before 
placing the queen excluder under it. 
Brood in the super does no harm and, 
as the super is filled, the bees will 
normally replace the brood with 
honey. I find the bees do not like 
to pass through the queen excluder, 
especially if there is foundation in 
the super. Never use a queen ex- 
cluder under a comb honey super. 
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*Question from 

James C. Campbell 

Meadville, Miss. 

® This past spring I began beekeep- 
ing as a rank amateur by buying 
colonies in log gums and transferring 
into ten-frame hives with good luck. 

I have read a lot about the value 
and comparison of Italian, Caucasian 
and Carniolan bees and I decided to 
give Carniolans a trial. I ordered 
queens from three different breeders 
and requeened all my colonies. Now 
I have what seems to me to be bees 
of every variety. None of them con- 
form to color or size. I am more 
interested in having pure bees of 
one race than I am in a surplus of 
honey. I cut out all queen cell cups 
and cells once a week and as the 
queens are marked I am sure super- 
sedure did not occur. Everything I 
read advises against buying tested 
queens as a better part of their life 
has been spent during the testing 
period. However, I am determined 
to have the pure Carniolan bee if it 
is available. Please advise me how 
to get them. Also what would you 
advise me to use for marking queens. 
I have a power workshop in which 
I can make all wood parts as accu- 
rately as any modern factory. This 
makes beekeeping a double hobby for 
me. 

Answer: 

Congratulations on your start in 
beekeeping. You certainly did it the 
hard way with your log gums. Al- 
though this is an interesting exper- 
ience, I think it is a tough way to get 
started. Your package bees were 
probably a better buy. 

I am afraid you are going to have 
a tough time getting and keeping 
purebred Carniolan queens and bees. 
So much more work has gone into 
breeding the Italian bees that the 
others were more or less forgotten. 


The only way you, as a small bee- 
keeper, can keep them true to type 
is to continue buying from the best 
possible source of Carniolan queens. 
Any replacement you raise yourself 
will probably be crossed with other 
races. Possibly in your case, tested 
queens are of some value since the 
queen breeder should observe the lay- 
ing of the queen and her brood. We 
do not normally recommend tested 
queens. 

If you are going to test the three 
races, I would suggest that for a true 
test you keep all three in the same 
yard since even a mile’s distance 
will make a difference in the amount 
of nectar available. You will have 
to obtain your replacement queens 
from reliable queen breeders since 
any queen of yours, which flies out 
to mate, could possibly mate with a 
drone from miles away. 

If you keep your queens marked 
either by painting a small mark on 
the thorax or by clipping their wings, 
you will know when one of the orig- 
inal queens has been lost. Fingernail 
polish can be used or a special mark- 
ing outfit may be obtained through 
advertisements in the bee journals. 

If you are going to make your 
own equipment, be sure you make it 
all to the exact inside dimensions so 
the frames and other equipment are 
interchangeable. Unless you are 
skilled at this work and have plenty 
of free time, your best bet is to buy 
your equipment. 


*Question from 


Claude Haby, Jr. 
Leakey, Texas 


I hived a swarm last spring and 
they have a two-story Langstroth 
brood nest and they have filled four 
shallow supers. I would like to know 
if this is unusual for a swarm in 


a nonhoney producing area. 
five colonies and I 
much. 


I have 
like bees very 


Answer: 


It sounds to me as though you are 
in a producing rather than a non- 
producing area to produce the crop 
you have reported. I would say it is 
a very good crop from a colony of 
bees. 

We do find that a swarm, espe- 
cially an early swarm, will produce 
a good crop of honey. It seems to 
have vigor and the will to work 
which is not always present in pack- 
age bees or overwintered colonies. 
It would be interesting to know just 
how much the colony would have 
produced if it had not swarmed or 
been allowed to develop the swarm- 
ing fever. I suspect the combined 
colony might have done even better. 





“Honey's Nifty Fifty Recipes” 

Mona Schafer, Home Economist 
and Adviser of the California Honey 
Advisory Board, sends a copy of this 
new 35-page recipe book, the first 
100% honey-sweetened recipe book 
published in the state. It sells for 
25c for an individual copy, 20c a copy 
for 100 or more. The book has a 
special glazed heavy paper cover and 
it is printed in light yellow and blue 
throughout. It divides into “Cakes 
and Frostings;” “Heavenly Honey 
Pies;” “Assorted Cookies;” “Pud- 
dings and Toppings;” “Variety 
Breads;” “Salads and Dressings;” 
“Meats, Vegetables and Garnish;” 
“Freezing and Such.” It’s a yummy- 
yummy job and every honey user 
should have one. Address: California 
Honey Advisory Board, 2515 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cali- 
fornia. 














EDITORIAL 
Our Problems Are Mutual 


Television entertainment is partly measured by public response and by increase in the sales 
of merchandise. In the case of the Journal it also must be measured by reader response and by in- 
crease in circulation. If readers write to the Journal; seek its help; or help in its content that is 
most certainly public response. If readers increase in number also, then the comparison is com- 
plete. What are the facts? The increase in readers must not only replace losses in readers but also 
show a steady rise and that is the case; a slow but steady rise. The second fact is that the amount 
of mail for the Journal has grown steadily too, so five to six thousand letters a year are received and 
that also is rising. Finally members of our staff have traveled 15,000 miles this year, in part to get 
facts for readers. There you have it. We want to thank readers for their constant help and to ex- 
press the hope that this bright picture will continue to become brighter in the future. 
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GRASSHOPPER 


Plans were made in June to spray 
an 80,000 acre block in northeastern 
Yuma County in northeastern Colo- 
rado to control grasshoppers. Since 
large numbers of honey bees had 
been brought into the county to poll- 
inate alfalfa, the seed growers and 
beekeepers were anxious to know the 
effect of the spraying on honey bees. 
Therefore, attempts were made to de- 
termine the damage to the bees. 

The insecticide applied by 
airplanes. The dosage per acre was 
two ounces of aldrin in a gallon of 
diesel fuel. Square yard pieces of 
cloth were placed at the entrances of 
four colonies in each of three api- 
The dead bees on these cloths 
were counted each night, except 
the July 5 figures, which was the 
accumulation of bees for three days. 

The spraying started on June 28 
and the last spray near the beeyards 
was on July 4. Spray was applied 
directly over the West apiary on 
June 29 and over the other two api- 
aries on July 4. The spray was 
applied early in the morning and 
usually was halted by 8:30 a.m. or 
earlier because of high ground tem- 
peratures. 


was 


aries. 


SPRAYING 


JOSEPH O. MOFFETT 


Alfalfa, yellow sweet clover, and 
white sweet clover were all blooming 
when the spray was applied. Each 
day planes flew narrow strips that 
were several miles long, so that the 
bees had access to some of the newly 
sprayed areas for seven days. They 
also had access to areas that had 
not been freshly sprayed. The area 
surrounding the West apiary was 
completely covered with spray, but 
some of the area adjacent to the 
North and East apiaries not 
included in the spray area. 

A glance at Table I will show that 
some colonies suffered much more 
loss than others in the same apiary. 
For example, in three days 706 dead 
bees were found in front of colony 
5, but only 12 were found in front 
of colony 6. This pattern was also 
confirmed by observing other colonies 
in the apiaries. Some colonies had 
considerable numbers of dead bees 
in front of the hive, while others had 
very few dead ones. 

The conclusion was that the spray- 
ing caused some loss of honey bees, 
but it was not a disastrous loss. It 
probably would not have paid to 
move the colonies from the area. 


was 


Table I—Effect of spraying 2 ounces of aldrin per acre in the vicinity of 


honey bee colonies. 


Dead Bees in Front of the Hive on: 


North apiary June 27 June 28 
Colony 1 53-2 
2 13-0 
3 121-0 
4 63-0 
East apiary 
Colony 5 502-1 
6 4-0 
7 29-0 
s 20-3 
West apiary 
Colony 9 No 
data 
10 
11 
12 


Start of spraying 


*First figure is the number of dead workers and the second is 


dead drones on the cloth. 
(from Colorado B-Notes, July) 
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June29 June30 Julyl 


- 10-0 


July2 July5 

10-1 7-2 
10-2 
23-3 


10-0 
19-0 
6-2 
8-1 


53-0 
15-2 
41-3 
125-1 


14-7 
17-0 
10-7 

5-3 


4-0 
4-0 
14-0 
3-0 


203-0 
2-2 
36-0 
4-3 


8-0 
6-9 
13-3 
2-0 


23-1 
16-0 


174-0 
39-1 
15-1 
65-0 


217-0 
8-2 
0-0 

21-0 


14-0 6-0 


the number of 


AND HONEY BEES 


differences in 
different 
This may be because each 
colony was visiting a slightly differ- 
ent 


Also there were 
the effect of the 
colonies. 


big 
aldrin on 


area. 

The varying conditions under which 
each spraying operation is conduct- 
ed make it dangerous to draw sweep- 
ing Aldrin is a very 
toxic insecticide to bees, and the low 
dosage used may explain the relatively 
small loss suffered by the bees. Also 
the spray was applied relatively early 
in the morning. 


conclusions. 


I wish to thank Jay Spiers, Yuma 
County Extension Agent; Ivan Leech, 
Roy Mills, and Bill Aikin for their 
cooperation on this study. 





Where to Get Pollen 


In the June issue, page 228, a drug 
house asks where pollen may be ob- 
tained and, editorially, we come up 
with a zero from the inquiry. In 
other words we did not know where 
pollen might be purchased. Now Mar- 
jorie Cook, secretary for Antles & 
Price, Inc., Yakima, Washington, re- 
ports that her firm for some time 
has been furnishing a mixture, essen- 
tially of pollen and honey for human 
consumption, under the name “Pollen 
Gold.” Pollen for this is collected with 
pollen traps and the product is either 
in the form of a confection, or just 
the plain mixture, or in capsules. 
Soon it will be in pound honey jars. 
Right now the mixture is about half 
honey. Mr. Antles should know this 
business as he is a graduate in Ento- 
mology with a Master’s degree from 
Penn. State. 

Years ago, when the editor was 
working for J. B. Merwin, in the 
Catskills, he cut up inch square 
chunks of pollen and honey, mixed 
in dark comb, and ate a piece several 
times a day. It saved Mr. Merwin 
from a severe chronic intestinal de- 
rangement. This is the old bee bread 
used by beekeepers for many years, 
here and in other countries. 
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CRYSTALLIZATION OF HONEY AS AFFECTED BY ULTRASONIC 
WAVES, FREEZING, AND INHIBITORS 


S. A. KALOYEREAS, Louisiana State University, and 
E. OERTEL, Entomology Research Division, Agr. Res. Serv., U.S.D.A. 


Crystallization of honey is a com- 
plex controlled by a num- 
ber of factors acting simultaneously 
and sometimes in a_ contradictory 
fashion. Concentration and 
saturation of the major constituents 
(levulose, dextrose, and sucrose) and 
the minor ones (proteins and dex- 
trins), the presence of colloidal par- 
ticles known as nuclei, and temper- 
ature with its varying and contra- 
dictory effects are some of the more 
important involved in the 
crystallization of honey. Nuclei, 
which are the original solid particles 
from which crystals are formed, are 
created from the collision 
molecules oriented under 
conditions. The theoretical aspects 
of crystal formation in honey were 
discussed in earlier papers.2.3 


process 


super- 


factors 


of sugar 
special 


2 Kaloyereas, S. A. 1955. Prelim- 
inary reports on the effect of ultra- 
sonic waves on the crystallization of 
honey. Science 121: 339-340. 

Kaloyereas, S. A., and E. 
1958. Crystallization of 
effect of ultrasonic 
effect of the rate of 
new inhibitor of crystallization of 
honey. of Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology (in 
press). 


Oertel. 
honey, the 
treatment, the 
freezing, and a 


Proceedings 


OOF NUCLEI) NF 
OF CRYSTALS cF 


' 


This is a brief report containing 
few details, but beekeepers will be 
interested to learn that honey can 
be prevented crystallizing by 
means other than heating. A more 
detailed report of our work was 
presented in 1956 at the Tenth Inter- 
national Entomological Congress, at 
Montreal, 


from 


Canada.® 


Fig. Il - 
on crystallized honey. At left 


Showing the effect of ultrasonics 
granulated 
honey; at right the same honey after treat- 


ment with ultrasonics. 
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Fig. | Curves showing the nuclei 
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(NF) 


formation with temperature changes according to Taymann. 


Fig. Wl - 
stallization. 
and crystal (CF) 


Freezing treatment. 

The effect of temperature upon 
nuclei and crystal formation in melt- 
ing substances has been studied by 
Tamann, whose work is summarized 
by Tuchschneid.4 Figure 1 (after 
Tamann) that the formation 
of crystals and nuclei is slight near 
the freezing point, but increases 
rapidly with decreasing temperature. 
After this point, as temperature de- 
creases, the number of nuclei formed 
decreases gradually and finally be- 
comes zero (curve NF in Fig. 1). 
The number of crystals formed (CF 
iw Fig. 1) follows a similar path. 
of new honey without 
crystals and probably with only a 
few nuclei were frozen by immersing 
them in cool baths of alcohol-dry ice 
ranging from 0° to -78° C. (32° to 
-172 F.). Honey containers of 
different sizes were used to study 
variation in freezing rates. Honey 
frozen rapidly at -45° C. (-113° F.) 
acquired a vitreous (glasslike) state. 
When thawed to room temperature it 


shows 


Samples 


contained no crystals. Honey samples 


* Tuchschneid, M. W. 1936. Die 
kulte technologische Verarbeitung, 
schnellverderblicher Lebernsmittel. 
3rucker-Verlag Kurt Scherson Kirch- 
bain N-L, p.p 167-196. 


Showing the effect of isobutyric acid on honey cry- 
At left carob fruit; in the middle honey with 0.3% of 
isobutyric acid added and stored for 15 months at 15 degrees C. 
At the right control honey under the same conditions of storage. 
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frozen slowly at higher temperatures 
than -45° C. contained many crystals 
when thawed. It seems safe to con- 
clude that honey frozen rapidly to 
-45° C. or colder will become vitreous 
and, if stored at such temperatures, 
will keep indefinitely without change 
for long periods. 


Ultrasonic Treatment. 

Honey was treated from 15 to 30 
minutes in a magneto-striction oscil- 
lator turned to 9 kilocycles per sec- 
ond. Most of the yeast cells in the 
honey were killed and those few which 
remained intact had lost the power 
of growth, but there were many 
active yeasts in the controls. No 
crystals were found in the treated 
honey, although they were present 
in the control samples. Fig. II shows 
honey that was treated ultrasonically 
and then stored for 15 months at 
15° C (60°F.) and the controls that 
were stored for the same time at 
the same temperature. A report of 
this work has been published.2 More 
experiments with a larger instrument 
would be desirable. The preliminary 
report aroused considerable interest. 


Inhibitor Treatment. 

It has been suspected for a long 
time that an inhibiting factor pre- 
vents crystallization of sirup from 
the fruit of the Carob tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua), a sugar source used in the 
Mediterranean countries. Although 
the sugar content of this sirup is 
high, it has been used only in the 
form of sirup because of the difficulty 
of obtaining it in a crystallized form. 
We attempted to prevent honey from 
crystallizing by adding carob sirup, 
but were not successful. When frac- 
tions of the sirup were studied, an in- 
hibiting substance was discovered and 
identified as isobutyric acid, a low 
molecular weight fatty acid with a 
strong odor. A 0.3 per cent solution 
of this acid added to a test tube of 
honey prevented crystallization for 
at least a year, see Fig. III. 

Further attempts were made to 
introduce this inhibitor into honey by 
incorporating it in sugar sirup fed 
to colonies of bees. Each colony was 
offered three quarts of sugar sirup 
containing various amounts of iso- 
butyric acid. Two colonies were given 
a 0.25 per cent acid sirup and two 
others were given a 5 per cent acid 
sirup. Control colonies were given 
plain sugar sirup. The experiment 
was started on April 7 during a 
honeyflow, and the honey was re- 
moved and extracted on May 10. 

The honey from the control colonies 
was slightly cloudy and contained 
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many microscopic crystals. No 
crystals were found in the honey 
produced by colonies fed the isobutyric 
acid and the samples were clear. 
Similar results were obtained later 
with sorbic acid, another low mole- 
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cular weight fatty acid. This sub- 
stance, like the isobutyrice acid, also 
inhibited the growth of microorgan- 
isms in honey. Studies on the chemi- 
cal inhibition of honey crystallization 
are being continued. 


and Beeswax Prices 


by M. G. Dadant 


A question from a subscriber lately 
on beeswax and its fluctuating prices, 
leads us to believe that the beekeeping 
public generally is unacquainted with 
the fact that beeswax prices in 
North America, and perhaps in the 
world are primarily dependent on 
what occurs in Africa. The U. S., 
for instance, imports just about as 
much beeswax as it produces (some 
four million pounds). So the market 
here is linked closely with supply of 
beeswax from prime sources, and 
to say the least, Africa is one of the 
principal prime sources. 


What most do not know is that 
such wax is obtained only in the most 
primitive manner, delivered to sea- 
ports or collecting centers, cleaned 
and refined and marketed. 

An article in a recent number of 
the “RUCHER WALLON” (Bel- 
gium) has to do with apiculture in 
the Belgian Congo, which is a major 
supplier of beeswax. 


The whole of the Congo is avail- 
able for beeswax production since 
honey enters but little into the pic- 
ture. The bark or hollow tree hives 
are lowered from the trees and most 
of the cut out, the honey 
pressed out and the wax salvaged. 
(Vulgarized beekeeping, the French 
call it.) When the honey is used, 
it generally goes into Hydromel 
(mead). Adults have little to do with 
the honey though it is mentioned that 
children are fond of it, and of the 
brood as well. 


combs 


Modern beekeeping is looked up to, 
and the beekeeper, even though he be 
a “vulgar” one, is in the upper 
echelons. 


No difficulty to start beekeeping. 
Merely make up your mind what kind 
of a hive you want. Make it and 
put it up in a tree. Before long you 
will have bees. 


There are numerous races of bees 
besides those which have been in- 
troduced from abroad. The bees are 
distinguished as European, Asiatic 


and African. The African races alone 
comprise the Algerian, Egyptian, 
Senegalese, the Cape Bee, that of 
Southwest Africa and three races of 
Central Africa, the gray, the yellow 
and the black. The temperament of 
these races which have not been 
segregated is unpredictable. They 
may at moment appear docile. 
The next moment they may become 
mean to the extreme. This is one 
reason why the honey from these bees 
is so seldom made use of. It is black 
by the time sufficient smoke has 
been used on a colony to render it 
docile enough to part with its comb, 
brood and stores. 


The information above has been 
gleaned by Mr. R. F. Aurelian from 
extracts from the School of Agri- 
cultural Assistants of Ruanda- 
Urundi at Astrida in the Congo. 

We are indebted to the “L’Abeille 
de France” for their review of the 


one 


above. 





Read “German Regulations” Again 
— With These Corrections 


Dr. Eckert asks for these changes in 
the article on page 403 in October 
about the regulations affecting the 
exportation of honey to West Ger- 
many. The second column should read: 
“They prefer the darker colors and 
stronger flavors - - -” and in the fifth 
sentence the word is “browning” in- 
stead of “browing.” In the second 
paragraph of this column the word 
“authorities” should have appeared 
instead of the word “exports.” 





World List Research Workers 
Revised 


Bee Research Assoc., 678 Salisbury 
House, London Wall, London, Eng., 
announces a revision of its list of 
World Research Workers, edited by 
Dr. Eva Crane. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing as above at a 
price of 55 cents, or for the complete 
list, 75 cents. 
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Natural Control and Spraying 


in Relation to Beekeeping 
by Harry J. Rodenberg, Sr. 


Little research has so far been 
done on the natural control of insect 
pests. I have contacted several author- 
ities but their replies are discour- 
aging. Lady beetles do rank high 
in natural control but little credit 
is given to them for the control of 
the sweet clover weevil. I believe 
state associations should keep a 
strong, live committee on this prob- 
lem and their findings should, in turn, 
be passed on to the Federation for 
more definite action. 

Also it is the duty of every bee- 
keeper to explain at every chance 
how continuous spraying kills both 
good as well as bad insects and that 
it also upsets nature’s balance of 
insect life. 

Chemical manufacturing is 
big is not for me to 
condemn all methods of spraying, but 
it is time to check the reins a bit. 
Take a look at the roadsides and 
you will find dead willows, sweet 
clover and weeds prevalent for miles. 
Blooming clovers and alfalfa along 
the roadsides, with their fragrant 
aromas would be much more inviting 
than dry and barren roadsides. A 
change in this situation would mean 
many more acres of bee pasture and, 
as to costs, I doubt if there would be 
much difference if the same money 
spent for destruction were to be 
spent for construction. Wildlife 
would also be benefited by the addi- 
tional cover provided. 

We read from nearly every state 
that honey crops are failures more 
frequently than in former years. I 
wonder if spraying and commercial 
fertilizers have a bearing on honey 
crop failures along with intensive 
farming and the growing shortage 
of land to meet the demands of a 
growing population? Organic farm- 
ing methods might do much to bring 
back normal honey crops. 

We beekeepers also have a golden 
opportunity knocking at our door 
to work hand-in-hand with the soil 
conservation program, especially in 
the new farm program which is def- 
initely based on soil conservation to 
build for a future population and to 
control surpluses. 

Some will say that such a plan 
will bring overproduction of honey. 
We never did have overproduction. 
We had underconsumption. You can 
sell the bark from the North Pole if 


spray 
business. It 
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you advertise 
vertising and 


it rightly. The ad- 
publicity field is en- 
tirely fertile. Just take our school 
lunch program in which honey plays 
a part and the publicity the bees get 
as pollinators. That is a perfect 
set-up and people are ready to re- 
ceive it. 

Montana 





Federation Crop Report 

Sales reported on white to water 
white clover and alfalfa ranged from 
10c F.O.B. to 14¢ delivered with most 
sales at 11¥%c to 12% F.O.B. pro- 
ducers warehouse. 

Sales reported on amber grades 
ranged from 9c F.O.B. to 12¥c de- 
livered, with too few sales reported 
to arrive at an average. Most sales 
of amber grades in the western states 
ranged 9 to 10'%c. 

Beeswax sales reported ranged 4l1c 
to 56c with most sales at 43c to 47c. 

Only a very small amount of 1957 
crop carry-over reported in producers’ 
hands. 

The 1958 crop is very spotty with 
some major producing states report- 
ing very small crops. It does not ap- 
pear that the 1958 crop will be much 
larger than the 1957 crop and may be 
smaller depending on the outcome of 
late fall flows. 

September 27th 





Honey Industry Council Contracts 
For Research with University 
Of Wisconsin 

The Honey Industry Council of 
America is pleased to announce 
through its Research Committee, Roy 
Grout, Henry Schaefer and R. B. 
Willson, that a contract has been 
entered into with the University of 
Wisconsin whereby during the com- 
ing academic year a study will be 
made in the Department of Biochem- 
istry of the influence of various car- 
bohydrates, especially those of honey, 
on caloric utilization and liver fat 
deposition. 

The Council, one year hence, hopes 
to have scientific knowledge about 
honey that could be enormously valu- 
able to our beekeeping industry, and 
we are hopeful that the University of 
Wisconsin will at about that time 
publish the results of this study. 

R. B. Willson, Chairman, Research 
Committee, Honey Industry Council 
of America. 


Honey Production and Supplies 

The 1958 honey crop is estimated 
at 252,134,000 pounds, 4 percent more 
than last year. Total colonies for this 
year in production were 5,401,000 
compared with 5,396,000 last year. 
Honey production is well above last 
year in the West, West North Cen- 
tral, and South Central States. The 
ten leading states were California, 
Minnesota, Florida, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Idaho, Iowa, New York, Michigan 
and Arizona. They account for 61% 
of the crop. Estimated stocks of honey 
on hand for sale by producers in mid- 
September totalled 107,690,000 pounds 
compared with 98,931,000 pounds a 
year earlier. (U.S.D.A. Crop Re- 
porting Board) 





1959 Express Rates on Live Bees 

W. W. Wicht, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
chairman of the Express Rates Com- 
mittee of the Federation, reports by 
wire that a report has just been re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that, while there has 
been a 15% increase in express char- 
ges on most commodities, there will 
be no increase for 1959 on charges 
for the express shipment of live bees. 
Bill comments: “This is industry co- 
operation at its best.” 





Grading U.S. and Other Honeys 
Ralph Parker and Elvin W. Tilton, 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, are the joint authors of a 24 
page mimeograph on “Grading Kan- 


sas and other U. S. Honeys.” The 
Kansas grades follow quite closely 
the U. S. grades. Principal honeys of 
Kansas are given and methods are 
explained of judging acidity, moisture 
and weight, flavor, cleanliness, dam- 
age, clarity, etc. and results deduced 
therefrom. A number of tables illus- 
trate the work. We assume that copies 
of the work may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Department of Entomol- 
ogy, K. A. Exp. Station at Man- 
hattan and asking for a copy of Con- 
tribution No. 710. 





Sweet Clover Seed In 1958 

Twenty-six million pounds of sweet 
clover seed was raised in the U. S. A. 
in 1958, according to the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. This is a 4% drop 
from a year ago. Low seed prices, 
heavy carryover, inability to harvest 
from Soil Bank acreages, and moist 
conditions desirable for plowing the 
green crop under are all to blame for 
the lower yield. 
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MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


Invasion Armada of hundreds of boats surrounds the pirate ship Jose Gasparilla as they 
storm into Tampa harbor to capture the city each February. The dates this year, Feb. 9-14. 


(Tampa News Bureau photo) 


Tampa, Jan. 25 - Feb. 7 
For the Meetings of the Federation, 


the Apiary 


Inspectors 
The Southern Conference, 


of America, 
and the 


National Honey Show. 


TAMPA—the Sunshine State’s 
second largest city and foremost in- 
dustry center of Florida. 

TAMPA — the only city in the 
world to be invaded and captured 
each year by pirates. 

TAMPA — located in the area of 
two-thirds of Florida’s citrus groves, 
which are most interesting to all bee- 
keepers and honey producers, will be 
host to the American Beekeepers 
Federation, the Apiary Inspectors of 
America and the Southern Con- 
ference, the largest of all beekeep- 
ing meetings, to be held January 25- 
31, 1959. 

Make your arrangements now to 
attend these meetings. 

Following the meetings, and in con- 
nection with the Florida State Fair 
and the Gasparilla Festival, the Na- 
tional Honey Show will be held. 

Additional information concerning 
these meetings can be secured by 
writing Robert Banker, secretary, 
American Beekeepers Federation, 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 
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Information and entry blanks for 
the National Honey Show can be se- 
cured by writing Fred V. Oren, Su- 
perintendent, 2516 Silver Lake, 
Tampa 4, Florida. 

Make your reservations now. The 
Hillsboro Hotel will be convention 
headquarters. Let’s all make this the 
most outstanding beekeepers’ meet- 
ing ever held anywhere. Tampa and 
the Sunshine State welcome you. 

H. S. Foster, Chairman 
P. O. Box 712 
Auburndale, Florida 





California State Association, 
Long Beach, Dec. 8 - 11 


The 69th Annual Convention of the 
California State Association will meet 
at the Lafayette Hotel in Long Beach 
December 8th through 11th. Since 
this convention follows the meetings 
of the Entomological Society of 
America in Salt Lake City, we ex- 
pect to have interesting reports from 
there. Dr. J. E. Eckert will speak 


concerning his recent work in Austra- 
lia and his visits to the research lab- 
oratories of Europe. Many interesting 
speakers will be on the agenda with 
reports of experimental work carried 
on in Arizona, Riverside and at the 
University of California at Davis. 
All who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 

J. Allen Dyer 

President 


Illinois Annual, Springfield, 
Nov. 1 and 2 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Association will be held at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield on 
Nov. 1 and 2. 

Make your plans to attend, a full 
program has been developed. Good 
chance to renew old acquaintances 
also. 

Hoyt Taylor, Sec. 





Montana State, Great Falls, Dec. 5 and 6 
The Montana State Association, 
Inc., will meet at Great Falls in the 
Park Hotel, Dec. 5th and 6th. A 
special invitation is extended to Cana- 
dian beekeepers as Great Falls is 
not far away from the border. We 
hope all Montana beekeepers can be 
present. An interesting program is 
being prepared by President Giese. 
The banquet will be on Dec. 5th at 
6:30 p.m. Harry Rodenberg, Jr., 
member of the National Beekeeping 
Federation, and Lester Hall, a direc- 
tor of the Federation, will report. 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett 
Secretary 





Alberta to Celebrate in Calgary, 
Nov. 20 and 21 
The Alberta Association will cele- 
brate its 25th Annual meeting at 
the Stampeder Hotel in Calgary on 
Nov. 20 - 21. 
C. J. Read, Pres. 





Georgia Association, Tifton, Nov. 13th 
The 39th Annual meeting of the 

Georgia Association will be held in 

the auditorium of the Georgia Coastal 

Plain Experiment Station, at Tifton, 

November 13th. 

J. H. Girardeau, Jr. 

Secretary 





Oregon State, Portland, 
Nov. 14th and 15th 


The Oregon State Association is 
holding its 39th annual meeting in 
Portland, Oregon this year. The 
meeting dates are November 14th 
and 15th at the Washington Hotel in 
downtown Portland. The program will 
start with registration at 9 o’clock on 
Friday morning, November 14th, fol- 
lowed with the annual business meet- 
ing and committee reports during 
the morning. 

A varied program of interest to 
every beekeeper is planned through- 
out the convention with a special tour 
late Friday afternoon; pictures and 
social beekeeping that evening. The 
program will be climaxed Saturday 
evening with our annual banquet. 
All beekeepers are welcome. 

Oliver Petty 
Secretary 


Midwestern, Kansas City, Nov. 9th 

The Midwestern 
hold its 
1.0.0.F. 
Kansas 


Association will 
meeting at the 
Westport Road, 
Missouri, on Sunday, 
November 9, 2:30 P.M. “Preparing 
the Bees for Winter” will be the 
topic for discussion. Movies and re- 
freshments. Everybody welcome. 
Carroll L. Barrett 

Secretary 


regular 
Hall, 812 
City, 





ee 
Middlesex County ( Mass.) 
Waltham, Nov. 29th 


Middlesex County Association 
(Mass.) will hold its regular meet- 
ing Saturday November 29th at the 
University of Mass. Field Station in 
Waltham. A buffet supper where 
members furnish home cooked foods 
made with HONEY will be enjoyed 
by all. 

At this meeting the club will com- 
memorate its 25th year with a 
HONEY and Beeswax exhibit. Prizes 
will be awarded to the best four in 
each class of eight classes. 

Last month at the October “Har- 
vest Dinner” catered by the famous 
“HICKS Caterer” the Association 
celebrated “National HONEY Week.” 
At that meeting color slides taken at 
the summer meetings as well as those 
taken at the Eastern Apiculture So- 
ciety meeting at Amherst in early 
August were shown. 

Mrs. Arthus Southwick 
Corres. Sec. (protem). 
John H. Furber, Pres. 
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Empire State Honey Producers, 
Syracuse, Dec. 5th and 6th 

The annual two-day meeting of the 
Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, December 5th and 
6th, with a banquet Friday night, 
Dec. 5th. 

A program designed to help the 
commercial beekeeper has been ar- 
ranged, with Saturday afternoon’s 
program for the hobbyist. All are in- 
vited to attend. 

Mary Cary Trippe 
Secretary 





Washington State, Tacoma, 
Dec. 5th and 6th 

The Washington State Association 
will hold its annual convention at 
Hotel Olympus in Tacoma, Dec. 5th 
and 6th. 
Mrs. E. B. Purchase 
Secretary 





Towa Association Annual, Ames, 
Nov. 13th and 14th 

The Annual Meeting of the Iowa 
Association will be held in the Me- 
morial Union, Ames, Iowa, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 13 
and 14, as an affiliated organization 
of the State Horticultural Society. 
A special meeting on marketing has 
been set up for 7:00 Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 12, 
Union. All 
attend. 
F. B. Paddock 
Extension Apiarist 


in the Memorial 
interested are invited to 





American Bee Breeders, Mobile, Nov. 7th 

The 1958 meeting of ABBA will be 
in Mobile at the Admiral 
Hotel November 7th. 


Semmes 





Manitoba Convention, St. James, 
Nov. 12th and 13th 

The first day, Wednesday, Nov. 12th, 
the assembly will be at the new 
Honey Co-op on Roseberry St., St. 
James, with the shareholders meeting 
the first thing on the program. On 
Thursday, the 13th, all activities will 
be at the Assiniboine Hotel on Por- 
tage Ave. Headquarters will be at 
the Assiniboine Hotel. 





Cook DuPage (Ill.), Nov. 15th, Chicago 

There will be an election of officers 
on this date, Saturday evening, at the 
Garfield Park Gold Dome Building. 


News about the Southern Conference 
Tampa, Jan. 26th and 27th 


(Reported by Charlotte - secretary 
to H. L. Maxwell, Program Chair- 
man) 

Hi, Everybody! I’m Charlotte - 
remember me? I remember so many 
of you at the Southern Conference at 
Winchester, Virginia. Everyone was 
so nice, and all seemed to have such a 
good time. 

Mr. Maxwell is serving as Program 
Chairman this time, and has asked 
me to write you about our plans for 
the next meeting in Tampa, Florida, 
January 26 and 27 at Hotel Hills- 
boro (the Executive Committee will 
meet Sunday night at 8:00). 

To those of you who are new, our 
group is officially known as Southern 
States Beekeeping Federation, repre- 
senting 13 south eastern states. A 
note from its history: “ .. Organized 
at Texarkana, Arkansas, January 
1928. Some friends got together in a 
good-fellowship effort. They spelled 
out their purpose: ‘It is planned to 
hold an annual get-together to dis- 
cuss problems and compare expe- 
riences . . . The sense of the whole 
meeting is for hearty cooperation 
among these Southern States - (and 
neighbor states who wish to come in) 
- in all matters pertaining to Apicul- 
ture oor 

This will be a busy time in Tampa. 
The American Beekeeping Federation 
will meet for several days in the 
same week, also A. I. A., plus Na- 
tional Honey Show. The largest as- 
sembly of beekeepers of all time are 
expected. Our group, members of 
SSBF., should also plan to stay for 
the other meetings, and everyone is 
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invited to ours. Mr. Maxwell says: 
“Between the programs of SSBF and 
ABF and affiliated groups, every IM- 
PORTANT PROBLEM IN the bee 
industry should be capably dealt with, 
and every person attending these 
meetings should find it a profitable 
and rewarding experience.” 


He says further, “Southern Con- 
ference meetings are open forums - 
the Town Hall of beemen . We 
plan to hold a one day session on 
Monday 26th, with a tightly knit and 
balanced program; declare Tuesday 
a holiday, and will hold our banquet 
Tuesday Night - (and, some special 
talent is being saved for the banquet). 
The program will be loaded with 
talent, and will cover the gamut of 
the problems of the Southeast .. .” 


As I help work up the program, I 
see some of the names of the speakers 
who made such an impression in Win- 
chester last year. Mr. Mraz of Ver- 
mont will treat on insecticides; Mr. 
Stoller of Ohio will cover honey pack- 
ing and selling - (the way the inde- 
pendent packer does it); and I see 
two well known names listed under ti- 
tles, “The Forces that Make a Honey 
Market,” and “Report on The National 
Honey Market Today.” Mr. Maxwell 
says these two speakers are of na- 
tional stature in the honey business - 
(will tell you who they are next 
month). Fine contributions can be 
expected on these subjects. 


A Panel on Queen Breeding should 
bring out all that is new on the im- 
Dr. Cale, Jr., of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Rossman of Georgia, Mr. 
Weaver of Texas are booked, with 
possibly Dr. George Abrams of the 
University of Maryland as Modera- 
tor. 


portant subject. 


Another important name on the 
program is Mr. Watkins, President of 
ABF. 


The thought of going to Florida in 
the winter immediately arouses a 
holiday mood, and we think Tuesday, 
January 27, can best be spent meet- 
ing old friends, visiting, sight seeing 

The Florida Host Committee 
reports so many interesting things to 
see and do. Then, everyone will be 
rested and relaxed, and ready to en- 
joy a fine evening at the banquet. 
Something special is being planned, 
so please do not miss it! 


Hope to see you in Tampa. 


Charlotte 
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Iu Memoriam 


Leroy C. Keet 


Leroy C. Keet, Dean of New York 
State beekeepers, died September 27 
at the age of 71. Semi-retired at the 
time of his death, Mr. Keet operated 
more than 1200 colonies of bees in 
northern New York for many years. 
The veteran beekeeper sold most of 
his colonies in 1949, keeping 100 
colonies in his home beeyard for comb 
honey production. 

A recognized New York authority 
on beekeeping and commercial honey 
production generally, Mr. Keet was 
frequently in demand for his expe- 
rienced opinions. His skill in produc- 
ing top quality comb honey and his 
regular yields of extracted honey soon 
brought him fame as a leader in his 
field. He was a past president of the 
Empire State Honey Producers As- 
sociation and the northern New York 
Beekeepers Association. 

Mr. Keet started beekeeping near 


Watertown, N.Y. in 1909, after com- 
ing from Old Deerfield, Mass., where 
he was born in 1887. Since that time 
he parlayed his first investment of 
$7.00 for a colony of bees into one 
of the largest and most productive 
apiaries in New York. 

The veteran beekeeper had been 
a patient in the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Watertown, N.Y. for ten 
days prior to his death. He under- 
went an operation for a glandular 
ailment and apparently developed 
complications. His death is believed 
to have resulted from heart failure. 

Roy Keet will be greatly missed by 
his many beekeeping friends. His 
friendly smile and manner left every- 
one with a standing invitation to re- 
turn and chat some more about bees. 
And many returned again and again 
for Roy really knew what he was 
chatting about. 





Bake Early For Christmas With Honey 


by CHARLOTTE H. MERRILL 


“There are many reasons for using 
honey,” we told our audiences at the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse. 
“Today we are mainly concerned with 
one. Honey has the ability to retain 
moisture in baked goods so that the 
products stay fresh and delicious for 
a long time. In fact they improve 
with age. The cookies you send over- 
seas to a boy in service or the fruit 
cake you bake in November for your 
son’s teacher will be even better at 
Christmas.” 

Last year when my daughter and 
I were asked to demonstrate honey 
cookery at our State Fair, we were 
hesitant to accept. However the sub- 
ject suggested was a fascinating one: 
—baking for Christmas. We could 
not refuse. The secretary of the 
Empire State Honey Producers As- 
sociation made 300 copies of the 
recipes and they were all given out 
during the two demonstrations. In 
fact, we took down the names of a 
few who were disappointed and had 
more recipes mimeographed for them. 

The foods we actually prepared 
at the fair were the steamed fruit 
pudding and the honey brownies. 
(Recipes are at the end of this ar- 
ticle.) Then my daughter Katherine 
rolled up a little cornucopia of brown 


paper and filled it with green frost- 
ing. She showed the ladies how to 
decorate the rolled honey cookies so 
that they were pretty enough to use 
for ornaments on the Christmas tree. 
We displayed a flat modern make- 
believe Christmas tree of felt that 
we had decorated with Christmas 
cookies, each carefully covered with 
Saran wrap. 


A colorful square tin box held 
honey brownies and the honey coco- 
nut dream bars. It would be a most 
welcome gift for a girl away at 
school or college. Show me a person 
who does not like moist, chewy 
chocolatey brownies! I haven’t found 
one. The small fruit cake, baked in 
a coffee tin, was gift packaged in 
a little basket which would be useful 
for the service of rolls later on. Some 


sprigs of green and a cluster of tiny 
Christmas tree balls add to the fes- 
tive appearance. 


Try using an apothecary jar for 
an assortment of the 
cookies. We did. The recipes given 
here were selected from favorites 
of ours. Doubtless you have treas- 


Christmas 


(Please turn to Page 451) 








Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Hardy, Northern-bred Stock 
Starline Queens and WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Package Bees for 1958 Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 
C. G. WENNER __ 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. CHRISTMAS 

















po saemnnesqueannteiinbennee GIFTS 
A Constant Market For ; 
Your Beeswax 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Ill. 





for 
Beekeeping Relatives 








and Friends 





PACKAGE BEES and See Our Complete List of 
QUEENS Beekeeping Books 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. This Magazine 


In December Issue of 














A FEW QUEENS STILL AVAILABLE 
“Magnolias” —$1.00 each “Starlines”—$1.25 each 
“THANK YOU” 
for helping us make this another successful season. And we trust our Bees, 
Queens, and Service have contributed to a satisfactory season for you. 
Fraternally yours, 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 











J. E. WING & SONS Young Italian Queens 


45 Years’ Continuous Service $1.00 


BEES AND QUEENS /EEN 
EES AND QUEEN TESTED QUEENS $2.00 


Knights Landing, Calif. SUNRISE APIARIES Petal, Miss. 








THANKS for the nice 
business this year. Hope 
you will be with us again 


next year. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
MAYHEW, MISS. 
































HONEY WANTED 
ALL GRADES — 60 Ib. Cans or 55 Gal. Drums 


FINGER LAKES MARKETING & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 

















Harper’s Famous, High-Quality 


Package Bees & Queens 
vata tame? ITALIAN QUEENS 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 80c each, 10—$7.50, 100—$70.00 
The Wilbanks Apiaries CARLUS T. HARPER 








Claxton, Georgia New Brockton Ala. 














Package Bees and Queens for 1959 


Two Good Strains— 
Dadant Starline Hybrids and 
Our Regular Stock. 
Write For Shipping Dates and Prices. 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons La Belle, Fla. 








CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadi beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 














THRIFTY BEES 
Combless packages and queens. Three- 
banded Italians only. Remember— 
Thrifty Bees are guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 








Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1959 


Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 








American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 











We wish to thank each and every one 
of our customers for a very good sea- 
son, this being our 33rd one shipping 
packages and queens. Our Mott Strain 
is tops. Write for prices for 59. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 
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Honey Brown Bread 

At the Florida Institute in Ocala 
National Forest, reported in October 
“Meetings” Angus Kemp, camp cook, 
who uses honey in his cooking, took 
first award for the best loaf of 
“Honey Brown Bread.” His recipe is 
below. In the picture at the right 
(taken by Milton Pumb, Agricultural 
Editor of the Tampa Tribune) Angus 
is presenting a honey cake with nuts 
to Dr. M. O. Watkins, Director of the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice while Billy Davis, Secretary of 
the Beekeepers’ Institute, looks on. 


Angus Kemp First Award 
Honey Brown Bread 
cup honey 
cup wheat flour 
package yeast 
tablespoon butter 
tablespoon salt 
Y, cup sweet milk 
Soften in approximately 2 
cup of lukewarm water. Add milk to 
butter, honey and salt. Add yeast and 
flour. Knead well, cover and let rise 
warm until doubled in 
Punch Knead a 
strokes and shape into a loaf. 
and let until doubled in 
Bake in moderate oven (325°) 
done. 


whole 


yeast 


in a place 


size. down. few 
Cover 
size. 


until 


rise 


Two-In-One Honey Layer Cake 


y Institute 
right) 


American Honey 


{ Photo at 


from 


You who have become efficiency 
experts at the home level will rejoice 
at this Two-In-One Layer Cake. It 
saves time in the baking process, and 
it insures your dessert for freshness, 
because it is made with Honey which 
has the power to help baked goods re- 
tain moisture. 

2 cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoon baking soda 

teaspoon salt 

cup soft shortening 

cup Honey 

cup sugar 

teaspoon vanilla extract 

eggs 
% cup white vinegar 
% cup milk 
*1-Y% squares (1-2 ounces) unsweet- 

ened chocolate, or 1 teaspoon 
pumpkin pie spice, or % tea- 
spoon grated orange rind 

Sift together flour, baking soda and 
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salt. Cream shortening, Honey, sugar 
and vanilla until fluffy. Beat in eggs. 
Blend together vinegar and milk: 
add alternately to creamed mixture 
with dry ingredients, adding 
flour mixture first and last; beat well 
after each addition. Grease and flour 
two 8xl-¥2-inch round layer cake 
pans. Pour half of batter into one 
pan. Beat melted chocolate, or spice, 


along 


or orange rind into remaining batter; 


ectpes 


pour into other prepared pan. Bake 
in a 375° F. (moderate) about 
25 minutes. Cool. Cut each layer in 
half vertically and frost the two same 
flavors together, thus making two 
separate half-cakes from one recipe. 
Freeze one layer, of desired, for later 
use. 


oven 


*Use any one of these ingredients, 
thus you have a choice of making 
chocolate, or spice, or orange cake. 
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Address “How To Do It,” American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 

The number one choice will receive a 
three year subscription extension; numbers 
2, 3, and 4 will receive a full year each; 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 a six month extension 
each. Balance two months each. 

Sometimes there are more items than 
can be used in one issue (as for this 
month). Those left over will be considered 
the following month. 











Number One 
Sleeping Gas 


The idea of using sleeping gas came 
to me from an article in the Journal 
about a year and a half ago written 
by L. R. Stewart of Indiana. He used 
it for moving with success. Sleeping 
gas is ammonium nitrate commonly 
known as “laughing” gas, used as an 
anesthetic in the nineteen hundreds. 
It can be bought in the form of pellet 
fertilizer with about 33.5% nitrogen, 
an 80 pound bag costing about $4.00. 

I also have used it in moving bee 
yards and I have been very successful 
with it. A teaspoonful in the smoker 
will give enough gas to put to sleep 
ten to fifteen colonies for about one 
hour. As far as I can determine it 
does not harm the bees in any way. 
Since they have no memory of where 
they came from there is no drifting. 
Even when moving a colony fifty feet 
from its original location there was 
no evidence of drifting. It makes the 
work of moving entire yards much 
simpler. 

James C. Hartman 
Walker & Sons Apiaries 
Milford, Mich. 





Number Two 


Nylon Stockings for 
Clarifying Honey 

After fussing around with all sorts 
of strainers and clarifiers over the 
past several years I finally found the 
best, simplest and cheapest of all. I 
had my wife toss her discarded nylon 
stockings into my dresser drawer (and 
I do mean “discarded”) and in the 
course of a winter I had quite a col- 
lection. 
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Just fasten one of them so it hangs 
down from an ordinary kitchen 
strainer with a couple of clothes pins. 
Let it drop right to the bottom of the 
bucket under the extractor. It is a 
perfect strainer. It never clogs because 
of the large surface area. There are 
no air bubbles in the honey because 
the honey does not drip through the 
air but runs right down the inside 
of the stocking. When the bucket is 
full the stocking can be hung over 
the extractor to drip dry and then 
discard, There is no loss. It is an ex- 
cellent system for beekeepers who 
have wives or daughters (or both)! 
Richard Taylor 
West Barrington, R.I. 





Number Three 


How to Get Bees Out of Boxes 

Last fall, too late to cut them up, 
I bought some old box hives. To get 
them into frame hives I resorted to a 
stunt that may be useful to someone 
in like circumstances. In spring place 
the old hive on top of the new one. 
Chink up all the holes and cracks so 
the bees must use the entrance into 
the new hive. Of course this entrance 
must be in the exact position of the 
entrance used in the old hive. Feed 
the bees. After a reasonable time the 
bees will be below so bottom super 
when necessary to keep them building 
downward. 

During the honeyflow, or after, 
when the old gum or box is full of 
honey, take it off and melt it down. 
On a frosty morning, after a cluster 
is formed, it often may be taken off 
without a bee in it. True the honey 
cannot be easily extracted but who 
cares? 

Ray Smith 
Heppner, Oregon. 





Number Four 


Candles for Little Folks 
Here is an idea for candles for 
little folks. Cut a four inch square 
of bee comb foundation and a five inch 
piece of candle wick. Place the wick 
close to the outside edge of the square 


Do It 


and roll tightly. This craft plan is 
fine for Cub Scouts, Brownies or Sun- 
day School. It naturally brings up a 
discussion about bees and gives you 
a chance to tell the children about 
God’s little creatures. Most of them 
are afraid of being stung so an ample 
explanation helps to dispel fear and 
replace it with interest. 

Mrs. Russell Lichtenstein 

Davenport, Iowa. 





Number Five 
Use that Bench Saw 

Use your bench saw more. Use it 
to cut out the wedges on top bars 
before assembling frames. Use it to 
cut out comb and old wax left between 
split bottom bars after removing cut 
comb. Use it for the same purpose if 
you use split top bars. 
A. J. Jones 
Malden, Mass. 





Number Siz 


Inexpensive Hive Stands 

For each stand wanted, cut three 
pieces of 2x4 or 2x6 in lengths of 17 
inches. Place two pieces on floor or 
level table top in edgewise position 
and parallel to each other, spaced 17 
inches apart. Then place the third 
piece between the two, joining them 
in the middle forming an “H.” Nail 
through the sides of the first two 
pieces into the end of the third piece 
with 16d nails. The third piece then 
becomes a rib, or spacer to hold the 
first two pieces, which will support 
the hive. 

Place under the hive with the “H” 
being crosswise (the rib running long- 
wise down the center) and the hive 
sitting on the two parallel pieces. 
This forms a stout low stand and per- 
mits air to get under the hive, pre- 
venting dampness and rot. 

One can check where there is a 
new home being built and often find 
(for free) the short timbers or “cut- 
offs” which will do this job, thereby 
cutting cost. Treating against rot or 
painting heavily will increase the 
durability. 

The 17 inch measurements given 
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here are for the standard 10 frame 
hive, which is 16%x20 inches outside 
measurements. Change these lengths 
for other sized hives. 

Lewis L. Denman 


Huntington, Texas. 


Number Seven 
How to Dodge that 
Vicious Queen 
I had a very populous but vicious 
colony and I wanted to start another 
with a gentle hybrid. But, when I got 


into the double colony, I could not 
locate the old queen. The bees hung in 
clusters, stinging through my clothes 
and making a desperate battle in spite 
of the smoker. 

I took out four combs of honey and 
put them into the new hive body with 
all openings sealed tightly and an 
inner cover with bee escape on top. 
The bees found this almost at once 
and began crawling into the hive 
through the escape but they could 
not return. When I judged that sev- 


Bake Early For Christmas 


(Continued from Page 447) 


ured recires too. The cookies will 
show up to good advantage through 
the gless. Decorate with a few bits 
of candied cherries and citron or 
make holly leaves and berries from 
thin of brightly colored gum 
drops. The children should share in 
the fun of baking and decorating 
the cookies. You will be surprised at 
their skill and enthusiasm. 


slices 


Pack your honey cookies and cakes 
in tightly covered tin boxes or wrap 
in aluminum foil or Saran wrap. 
Keep them in a cool place. They 
may be kept in the freezer but this 
is not necessary. Remember that 
nuts may become rancid if they are 
stored too long at room temperature. 
Be sure the nuts you use are fresh 
and that any foods made with them 
are kept in a cool place. 


If you look through the cook books 
for holiday honey cookies you will 
find the traditional Lebkuchen along 
with the more modern honey gum- 
drop bars. Honey has been used for 
centuries to add its special delicious 
flavor and wonderful keeping quality 
to foods that are baked for holiday 
feasting and for sharing with friends 
far and near. Start your Christmas 
baking early—with honey! 


HONEY COCONUT DREAM BARS 
Crust: 
Y% cup butter or margarine 
'Y% cup brown sugar 
1 cup sifted flour 
Combine ingredients and pat firmly 
into 9x13 inch pan. Bake 10 minutes 
at 350°. 
Filling: 
2 eggs 
Y, cup brown sugar 
/. cup honey 
1 cup moist coconut 
1 cup chopped walnuts 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 


1 
/ 
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Y tsp. salt 

Beat eggs well. 
sugar and honey. Mix in remain- 
ine ingredients. Spread on baked 
ernst and bake 25 minutes at 350°. 
Cut into bars. Makes 3 dozen bars. 


ROLLED CHRISTMAS COOKIES:~ 
'* eun shortening 

’ cup sugar 

24 enn honey 

1 egg 

2 % eup sifted flour 

soda 

tsp. salt 

ten. lemon extract 

Cream shortening, add sugar and 
honey. Blend well. Add egg and 
mix. Stir in the sifted dry ineredi- 
Chill. Roll thin and cut in 
fancv shapes. 

Bake & to 10 minutes at 375°. 

Ice cookies and decorate if desired. 
Cockies may be put together with 
mincemeat or apricot filling and baked 
a slivhtly longer time. 


APRICOT FILLING: 
Y, lb. apricots 
% eyp sugar and honey 

Rinse apricots and cover with cold 
water. Simmer 30 minutes or until 
tender. Drain off any unabsorbed 
liquid. Sweeten to taste with honey 
and sugar. Chop lightly with spoon 
or chopper. Cool before using. 


HONEY FRUIT CAKE: 

1 cup seedless raisins 

2 tbsp. grape or other juice 
Y% cup butter or margarine 
4, cup honey 
1 egg 
% cup sifted cake flour 
Y% cup diced fruit peel 
Y cup candied cherries 
Ya cup pecans 

Pour juice over raisins and let 
stand. Cream shortening and honey. 
Add egg and beat well. 


Beat in brown 


tsn. 


ents. 


ly 
/ 
’ 


eral thousand had entered the hive, 
I put on the cover and left them alone 
42 hours. Then I introduced the new 
queen and left the colony sealed for 
another three days. Then I opened a 
very small entrance and waited two 
more weeks. Then the new colony was 
well established and I still 
have the old vicious colony but will 
gas them at the end of the season and 
start with a fresh nuc. 

Victor A. Croley 

Green Forest, Arkansas. 


content. 


Combine flour with fruits and nuts. 
Add to honey mixture. Line greased 
pan with waxed paper and grease 
again. Pour in batter and bake 
1% to 2 hours at 275°. 


STEAMED FIG or 
DATE PUDDING 
2 tbsp. shortening 
¥, cup honey 

egg 
Y% cup milk 

% cup sifted flour 

tsp. soda 

tsp. salt 

tsp. cinnamon 

tsp. cloves 

tsp. nutmeg 

cup figs or dates, finely cut 

2 cup nutmeats, cut 

Cream shortening. Blend in honey. 
Add egg, beat well. Sift flour with 
other dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with milk to honey mixture. 
Add fruit and nuts. 

Place in a greased tin or mold. 
Cover tightly. Steam 1'% to 2 hours. 
Serve with lemon or hard sauce. 


HONEY BROWNIES: 

cup sifted flour 

tsp baking powder 

tsp. salt 

cup butter or other shortening 

sq. baking chocolate 

cup honey 
2 cup sugar 

eggs well beaten 

cup broken walnut meats 
1 tsp. vanilla 

Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Melt the chocolate 
and shortening over very low heat. 
Add honey and sugar to eggs, beat- 
ing thoroughly. Add chocolate mix- 
ture and blend. Add flour and mix 
well; then mix in the nuts and va- 
nilla. Spread in a greased pan (8x8x2 
inches). Bake at 350° about 25 
minutes or until barely done. The 
brownies will be a little moist in the 
center when tested with a toothpick 
or cake tester. 
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ised changes may be. 





Like to keep you waiting. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


American Bee Journal for 1959 


Yes sir, once more we are going to do it. We are going to upset the applecart. We are going 
to deliver a better magazine to every reader. More to his liking. And it will be a magazine which 
readers have helped to make by their constant help and suggestions. Right now we could do the 
unveiling but let’s not do it. You will therefore have time to make up your mind what these prom- 
Some danger in that maybe as imagination 
may go beyond possibility. But we don’t think so. 

Essentially the magazine will appeal to the same groups that it has been appealing to. So 
you help us. If you are a commercial beekeeper, send us writeups of your plans, management or ex- 
perience. If you are a sideliner, do the same. If you are a beginner, speak up, with experience or 
questions. If you are a researcher or an industry leader, let’s have your reports too. We want 
material from the South and from the West and from the East particularly. Let’s go for 1959. 

















Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 




















Pure Queen Bee 


Royal Jelly 


$16.00 Per Ounce 
$200.00 Per Pound 
Delivered by Return Air Mail 
With Directions On How to Mix 
and Take. 
JACKSON APIARIES 
P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 





Advertisers — NOTE 


We assume no responsibility for 
advertising changes received after 
the 15th of the month of issue. 
However, we will make every ef- 
fort to change advertising or in- 
sert new ones should they be re- 
ceived before press time. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
PRICES: 
$1.20 each 


1 to 5 
6 and up $1.10 each 
Redding, California 


Phone CHI-4201 P. O. Box 1289 














HONEY WANTED _ 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 

















Italian Queens 


$1.10 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





NO MORE QUEENS 
Not For This Season. 
Thank You For Favoring Us 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
BUNKIE LOUISIANA 











Conneaut Can Co. 


Treats Each Customer 
as they sign their letters 
“Your Friends” 

We Are Thankful For The 
Business Received From 
All Our Friends 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING 





If You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET-O-RAMA 


Chock Full Of 
FREE Pet News 

ae Dept. B 
COPY Brooklyn-30-N.Y. 


~ FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


$TOLLER’S 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 




















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 





ROYAL JELLY 


Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 


NEW WINTER WRAP 


30 SEC. 
Fits standard two story hives. Lasts for 
{750 nA of black polyethylene, 


W. L. ANDERSON 
Star Rt. 1 Hibbing, Minn. 


























Grades - Top Prices. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 





ee “et ~~ 1 large & small lots. 


2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 
Wicht’s Three-Banded 
Italians. 

WICHT APIARIES 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 





BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
other stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 


eg. U. 8. trial. 
"Pai. Ott. Write For Prices 


Pat. Off. 
J.M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 


Chipley, Florida 








406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933 of American Bee Journal, published 
at Hamilton, Dlinois, September 1, 1958. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—-ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Bee Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
ust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, ae on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, DL, M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Il., R. A. Grout, Hamil- 
ton, Til. 

Business Manager: M. G. Dadant, 
ilton, Til. 

2. That the owners are: 
Inc., Hamilton, 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

Stockholders: 


C. Dadant, 

G. Dadant, 
C. Dadant, 

Dadant, 

Dadant, 

. Dadant, 
Dadant, 


Ham- 


Dadant & Sons, 


Hamilton, Tl. 
Hamilton, Il. 
Colchester, Il. 
Hamilton, 
Hamilton, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
Hamilton, Il. 
4 Grout, Hamilton, Il. 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Il. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Warsaw, Il. 
Dorothy Dadant Irish, Colchester, Ml. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
iving the names of the owners, stock- 
olders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears and upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 
_—-y Manager American Bee Journal. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of September 1958. 
Frances Rowe, Notary Public 
My commission expires Aug. 1, 1960 








Remember 


Keep this name in mind for your 


1959 Caucasian pS ay and Packages 
Service and Quality Guaranteed 


DON J. STRACHAN 
Rt. 2, Yuba City, Calif. 











HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., 


iat x Suite celal U se the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
. Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Used by ssoagyers all over the world. 
Price $15 — See your Dealer 


| ee Santa Monica, Calif. 











THIRTY-SECOND ASSEMBLY WITH 
DADANT’S Gilt-4-Edge Foundation and 
LEWIS Nailless Top Bar Frame 
GOODBYE BENCH WORK! 

There is no wedge to nail in the Lewis Nailless Top Bar Frame and 
only two nails to use in bored holes in the ends of the bottom bar. Then 
snap a sheet of Dadant’s Gilt-4-Edge Foundation into the frame and you 
are done—in less than a minute—no wiring—no embedding. Sample sheet 
and frame, 25 cents. 

The Lewis Nailless Top Bar Frame fits any foundation and Dadant’s 


Gilt-3-Edge Foundation fits any frames with slotted bottom bar, with wedge 
in the top bar. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. _ Hamilton, Illinois 
Lewis-Dadant Branches — Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y.; Stephenson 


Ave. at 14th St., Lynchburg, Va.; 92 Riverside St., Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin 
St., Paris, Tex.; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











GLASS HONEY CONTAINERS 


Crystal clear modernistic glass jars that will bring you more 
sales and a better price for your product. 


Complete with white coated tin plate caps with liners. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
No. Per Size Ship 
Case Jars Wt. 


24 % lb. Queenline 11 Ibs. 
24 1 Ib. Queenline 16 Ibs. 1.60 
2 Ib. Queenline 13 Ibs. 1.05 

6 5 Ib. Round 9 Ibs. .85 
2% lb. Square 12 Ibs. 1.35 

5 lb. Square 10 Ibs. 1.20 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Higginsville, Mo. 


$1.25 














ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, 
including the postal zone number. If possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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—The Market Place— 


FOR SALE Copy for thie department meet reach H ©) N 3 Y LA 33 3 L & 
- us not later than the tenth of each 
228 TWO STORY colonies, extra supers, month preceding date of issue. If in- Improved designs, embodying color 
all or part. Oesterreicher, 1220 Lodi PL., tended for classified department it should bolence, simplicity, and distinctio 
Hollywood, California. . - re itate of Giassited "advertising — 16 Please send for free somples & prices 
BEES AND new hives for sale, ve mate- eents for each wor etter Te or Cc. W. AEPPLER faer.| 
rial free. Carlson, Olive Branch Lane, initial, including the name and address. PANY 
San Jose, California. Minimum ad. ten words. Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
+ ecg Maca As a measure of precaution to our 
FOR SALE: 50 eight-frame colonies bees, ——- we a Te Crag all = > 
, ’ ‘ advertisers. To save time ease 
two supers. Poor queens replaced. No the meme of your bank soll Gites cuter $3.00. 2 oz. economy size $2.00 retails for 
disease. $12.00 each. Claud Washington, ences with your copy. $4.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Rt. 4, Waxahachie, Texas. Ph. WE 7-3709. Advertisers offering used sce’ thous Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 
ROVAI > >, CAPSULES om . or bees on comb must arantee them 
Ro nices, 30 milligrams strength. Bottle of {fee from disease or certificate of | FOR SALE: Royal Jelly. Royal Jelly Ep- 
scien cite “ tion from authorized inspector. terprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
30 capsules, your cost $2.09 each. Bottle conditions should be stated to teenie N Calif 
of 100 capsules, your cost $5.50 each. One that buyer is fully informed. Napa, . 
bottle free with five. Four bottles free 
with twelve. 1,000 capsules bulk, $37.50 - ncaa 
per thousand. 5,000 capsules bulk, $33.50 HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 
per thousand. GARDEN STATE LABORA- FOR SALE: 500 queens April 10-30 de- 
TORIES, Dept. BJ. 1001 Hollywood Road, livery, to be shipped 50 per day. M. D. WANTED—extra white, white and light 
Linden, N. J. Sawyer, Box 574, Bunkie, La. amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
FOR SALE: 1,200 colonies Italian bees, Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 
good honey section, ideal for queen ROYAL JELLY in capsules (with added SE ee ee ee 
rearing, all in good equipment. Box WL, vitamins) box of oo with 25 mg. Royal WANTED: Gallberry honey from South 


c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Tl. yeny $2.00 retails for $4.00. Box of 30 éaen tie K. Anderson & Son, Coffee 


FOR SALE: New Cypress Bee Supplies, 8 With 50 mg. $3.00 retails for $6.00. Bottle 
or 10-frame hive bodies, $1.00; Bottoms, o2f 100 new pack 50 mg. without vitamins HIGHEST PRICES paid for honey in all 
$ .50; Covers, $ .50; Supers, $ .50 F.O.B. 67.50. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 grades. Send samples. Schultz Honey 
Homerville, Georgia. Will ship. C. L. Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Stonecypher, Homerville, Georgia. u ; 
FOR SALE: 600 colonies of bees in Ne. CARTONS of 1400 lithographed jar caps WANTED Extra Mhie and lent mee. 
braska, good average colonies, good with big bee 63 mm. size, shipping wt. Sell ae , 
: : . ‘ * : your honey for CASH on delivery. 
condition for winter with equipment bet- 44 Ibs. $13.00; 100 only $1.00, shipping wt. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
ter than average. Also might consider 4 Ibs. Fit 2 pound economy and other jars. Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation. Ousted 
selling an additional number of colonies Big stock selling below cost. Walter T. Mich P ° ° 
together with a private bottling business Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. : 


and equipment. Write Box W. American WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and ——> 






























































Bee Journal, Hamilton, [linois. SIXTEEN two story colonies, forty shal- quotations on rendered beeswax. 
— : . — nae. Ean eg ee" low supers. Guaranteed disease free. amount from one pound up a a <i 708 
FOR SALE Package tt. 


bee and queen busi- Steph ill, Philadelphia. M have 25 pounds or more, ave & 
ness. Old established and reputable firm an Ee a oe us work it into foundation sf you. 
desirous of making some re-adjustments Sh alter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
in operation. Will consider large or me- BEEKEEPING BUSINESS, Bees, modern 


dium dispersion of versatile outfit to suit shop, 2000 supers, excellent location. 
purchaser’s requirements. Mailing list of W. A. Walker, Port Austin, Michigan. HONEY FOR SALE 
wonderful clientele, records and office er sae = 
equipment. A going set-up for someone. ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in % oz. PURE TUPELO and wild flower in 60's. 
Box AAA c/o American Bee Journal, jar $1.25 to beekeepers, retails for $2.50. Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. 
Hamilton, Mlinois 1 oz. jar $1.50 to beekeepers retails for Box 232, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 























L. C. Antles-B.S.MLS. distributor of the world’s finest Pollens 
for fruit and nut tree cross-pollination now introduces a wonder 
food of nature—— 


POLLEN GOLD 


It is nature’s own source of most of the necessary vitamins, minerals and vitalizing 
energy. Essentially POLLEN AND HONEY. There are no chemicals in Pollen Gold. There 
is nothing in the world to replace pollen. It cannot be synthesized. Pollen Gold will supply 
you with virtually all the vitamins, minerals, and energy you need to carry on your active 
day. You can serve Pollen Gold to your family with confidence. 

Many of our customers have used Pollen Gold to lose weight with wonderful results. 
Using it as a food supplement and as an appetite appeaser, they could easily cut down on 
the intake of starches and other such foods, with no loss of energy and yet feel assured 
that they were getting their daily vitamins and minerals. 

Pollen Gold is being used as a survival food for hunters and pilots, and has been tested 
successfully for one and two week periods, with no other food except liquids. We have 
survival belts with six vacuum sealed tins that are light weight and will float on water. 

Pollen Gold is available in four different ways. First in capsules, one month’s supply 
for $9.85. Second in a wonderful tasting confection, mint or almond flavor, one month’s supply 
for $9.85. Third in Homogenized Honey, mint flavor. The eight oz. jar for $1.27, 16 oz. 
jar for $1.97. Fourth, in survival tins at $2.28 each. 

Please write for free brochures and further information—L. C. Antles, P. O. Box 1243, 
Wenatchee, Wn. or Antles & Price, Inc., 1401 Fruitvale Blvd., Yakima, Wn. 
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Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
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Finger Lakes 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. 


ADVERTISING 


Garon Bee Co. 456 
Harper, Carlus T. 

Honey Boy Honey Co. 

Honey Sales Co. 

Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 


Johnson Co., Carl E. 


Kelley Co., Walter T. 
Koehnen & Sons, C. F. 


Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Little’s Apiaries 
Lotz Co., August 


Marshfield Mfg. Co. 
McCord Mfg. Co. 
Miller’s Honey Co. 
Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Myers Craft Mfg. Co. 
Petorama 

Plant, W. E. 

Reams, W. D. 


Rives, J. C. 





LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
You'll be pleased. Sample 20c. John Mc- 
Coll, Tecumseh, Michigan. 








WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. 
Immediate delivery. Russell Smalley. 
Beaver, lowa. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep 
ere’ Supplies, Onsted 





BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, dail pipmente. save - tye tees 
T. KELLFY CO. CLARKSON. KY 





MAKERS of Robinson piain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Also render and buy 
beeswax. Order direct from manufacturer 
and save dealer costs. Shipping tags free. 
Wax Workers, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 





WANTED 





BUYING colonies in Midwest in standard 

deep boxes. Also deep supers and other 
equipment. Write full details. Box WE, 
c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





WE have several calls for out of print 
American Honey Plants Books by Frank 
C. Pellett. If you have copies and want to 
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Root Co., A. I. 
Rossman Apiaries 
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Scottish Beekeeper 
Shackelford, John S. 
Stewart, Frank G. 
Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 
Strachan, Don J. 
Sunkist Bee Co 


Sunrise Apiaries 
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Taylor 


Taylor, 


Apiaries 
Stewart 
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Walker, Eugene 
Weaver Apiaries 
Weaver, Howard 
Wenner, C. G. 

West, M. C. 

White Pine Bee Farms 
Wicht Apiaries 
Wilbanks Apiaries 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co 
Wing & Sons, J. E 
Winslett, D. T 
Woodman Co 


> > 
yo 
Dane 


A. G. 


York Bee Co Inside front cover 





dispose of them please get in touch with 

us. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili 

nois. 

WANTED TO BUY Apiary in Nebraska. 
Write Box W.W, c/o American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Mlinois. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. 
on request. 
lowa. 


Catalog 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





EXPER'IENCED BEEKEEPER desires 

ployment during winter months. Pre- 
fer Southern States. For further infor- 
mation write Arno Gossman, Elkader, Ia. 


em- 


WORK WANTED: January to April 59 by 

experienced queen breeder in Southern 
Arizona, California. References. Depend- 
able. Box DG c/o American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Tl. 





Experienced or inexperienced. 
North Dakota. 
Missouri. 


In Texas, 
Stewart Apliaries, Fairfax, 





WANTED—Experienced beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and pollination service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. Vernon 
Thomas Ranch, P.O. Box 369, Huron, Call- 
fornia. 





WANTED MAN capable of operating a 
thousand colony outfit located in the Clover 
belt. Box J D., c/o American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Mlinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BEE AND SNAKE BOOKS, ETC. Write 

immediately to The Naturalists Postal 
Bookshop, Kirkpatrick-Durham. By Castle- 
Douglas, Scotland. Hundreds (Both British 


& Foreign) for sale, exchange and wauted. 
Lists. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER — The 
senior beekeeping journal of the South 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 
Ltd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difft- 
cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
nen with more information of range sheep 
han any magazine published. Subscription 
| vr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo. Texas. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





Know interesting facts concerning the 

honey bees of India through the Indian 
Bee Journal, the only Bee Journal of 
India, published monthly in English. Subs. 
Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 





1958 edition our 112 page book HOW TO 

KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY CON- 
TAINS OVER 175 CLEAR, SHARP PIC- 
TURES, EXPLAINS IN EASY TO READ 
STYLE ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO 
MAKE BEEKEEPING PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE. INCLUDES HITHERTO 
SECRET INFORMATION ON HOW TO 
BUILD HOT ROOMS TO LIQUEFY HONEY 
OVER NIGHT, HOW TO PREPARE WAX 
FOR MARKET AND FAIR DISPLAYS AND 
EOW TO MAKE CREAMED HONEY. 75c 
postpaid. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 
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Carniolans 
and 
Caucasians 


ABER, 
gem 


son 1958 closing and I want to ex- 

thanks and appreciation to my 

mers for thelr trying patience in de 

sh I ments of queens due to the wet 

1 on record here; cold rains pre 

or pollen being stored or 

r this being beyond human 

ould be Making preparation 

and will do my best to serve you 

better with the best stock of breeder-queens 
I have ever had for 1959 season, 

W. D. REAMS 


LaBelle, Fla 








25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey r plast 


tomb honey sect 


COBANA PROD. co. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 


HONEY GRANULATED? 


All should be 
heated to about 150 degrees before 


extracted honey 


packing to prevent granulation. Our 
double boilers are the only low 
priced items on the market to do 
this job efficiently. 


40 and 80 gallon sizes with either 


Available in 


galvanized or stainless steel sides 
and copper bottoms and with or 
mixing paddies. Prices 


$32.00. Write for free 


without 
start at 
catalog. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 














|CAUCASIAN PACKAGES AND | 
QUEENS or 

DADANT'’S MIDNITE HYBRIDS | 
FOR 1959 


Write early to be assured of 
your preferred shipping dates. 


| 

| Howard Weaver 

| & Sons 
Navasota, Texas 








BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 





BUY QUALITY QUEENS 
Dadant Starline Hybrids and Garon 3-Banded Italians 
Prices on queens for November will be those appearing in our October 
advertisement in this magazine. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 














“Originators of Frame-Grips” 

Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of fee. 

a Strong Aluminum Deluxe 2.75 
reme-Getp. Utility 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don't accept a substitute 
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| WINTERIZE YOUR HIVES WITH 
| CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS 
Standard Reversit Satisfaction Guaranteed 
| 8 or 10 Frame Size - only $1.00 (5 or more) 
Weight 7 Lbs. Each $1.25 (less than 5) 
Galvanized (no rust) nails included eis ision cut - 
| Tongued and grooved with entrance reducer Replace 
those old d rottes with MY ; RS m at “Wood 
| Eternal” Bottom B s - Prompt shipment 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. c., Burgaw, No. Car. 





WANTED! WANTED! 


A good man to help produce those good Weaver Queens and 
Package Bees that are now being booked for 1959 delivery. 


WEAVER APIARIES NAVASOTA, TEXAS 








Moth Proof Your Combs with Dadant’s Killmoth 
(Ethylene Dibromide) 
Guaranteed to give complete protection against wax moth in all stages, 
eggs, larvae, or adult moths. 
Can be used in any temperature; not harmful to combs. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


DADANT BRANCH OFFICES 


722 W. O’Connell St. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
1010 Austin St. 
Paris, Texas 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Box 205 
Hornell, New York 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 











American Bee Journal 











“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 











Todos ccacall Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
‘HIVE* The Push Button Bee Smoker 


no sparks 
$1429 plus freight no heat 
4 BOoMB at your dealer's no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 


Dadant’s “SUDDEN SERVICE” 
Available Everywhere! —==@ 4 


We have six warehouse distribution points plus hundreds of 
dealers, ready to serve you at all times. 

Check your needs, mail your order to the closest shipping point, 

and our “Sudden Service” will get the supplies to you PRONTO! 








DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 





a ee = — ——- Neen a a 
——— enamel 


a . ~~ — ee 
SUNKIST STARLINE QUEEN 
“Gulf Breeze” for 1959 | | oney Wanted QUEENS 


‘ . Several hundred 60 Ib. cans Prices: 1 - 25—$1.30; 25-99 $1.15 
Booking orders now for 1959. white clover honey. 100 - u 1.00 
Send Sample and price. Clipped, Postpaid, Painted, Live Delivery 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY — vitae 
Sintahientatiia La HONEY BOY HONEY CO. SUNKIST BEE CO., Convent, La. 
. 2824 So. Belt Hgwy., St. Joseph, Mo. Tel. Underhill 9-5645 


























Chrysler's a a WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | MODERNIZE YOUR HIVE WITH | 


| HONEY AND BEESWAX 
The only Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
worthwhile | Custom Rendering 
Queen | Bleaching, Refining P bee robber 
| 
| 


























Excluder 
on the market 











Foundation Manufacturing — both : 
shahn antl wine Price $4.98 Postage not included 
Top Cash Market for Your ome ee SAIS 

Beeswax A device fitting between the brood cham- 


Accurate spacing 
— a bee passage S . 
tter ventilation : r and supers, it serves as a qu c~ 
More honey production MILLERS AMERICAN HONEY CO cluder and bee robber. The bee robber 
No wood. No Burr combs “7 ont: ‘Stilinn aa allows the apiarist to turn handles and 
No sharp edges to injure bees remove 3 to 10 frames of honey, which 
So durably made that it is perman- ‘ may be BEE FREE in approximately 24 
ently queen excluding and will last hours. The super may be divided into two 
— — - full P ay a This enables you to rob 
e manufacture a line of Bee or the hive at lone. 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or AFRICAN BEEKEEPING Standard 10 frame aunts” Ope— tan 
ct from our factory. Canadian-made lepth, shallow and b h ’ 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. : a — 
> our price list. Always in the market for Monthly. Sub. 10/($3.00) a year For additional information write: 
ae. Ce Editor, Box 4, Bergvliet, C.P A. W 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON . ae - W. FASKE 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada Borden, Indiana 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





THE 1958 CROP 

We have little reason to change our 
estimates from a month ago, even 
though the government estimates are 
out implying a 4% larger crop than 
in 1957. While there has been some 
fall honey, the amount in total is not 
sufficient to change the picture to 
amount to even one percent. It is 
true that in some regions, such as 
southern Wisconsin and into southern 
Minnesota the total has improved even 
possibly to making the total of these 
two states nearly equal to the 1957 
crop. But in many other of the lead- 
ing honey producing states the situa- 
tion remains the same - much less 
honey than a year ago, and this ap- 
plies to Utah, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, Georgia, 
Florida and into the Mississippi 
River and Missouri River states, ex- 
cluding sections of South Dakota and 
western Nebraska. New England, the 
East Coast, Texas and the Southwest 
are not on an even keel with a year 
ago, and we doubt that the very large 
crop in California can make up for 
the deficits in the sections already 
named, even though the burdensome 
California crop has had a tendency 
to reflect itself in a jobbing demand 
largely waiting to see what the mar- 
ket will do. 


The Canadian crop is definitely be- 
low a year ago, even if British Colum- 
bia seems to have equalled the crop 
of a year ago, and as we progress 
east from that province the crop 
seems to get smaller until we reach 
Ontario and Quebec with hopes of 
half a crop. 


COLONY CONDITIONS 

As of Oct. 10-15 colony conditions 
seemed mostly ahead of the same 
time a year ago and surely above 
normal, due to a fair to good fall 
flow which would at least encourage 
fall brood rearing and fill the hive 
with winter stores. Still there are 
exceptions. In the Georgia area feed- 
ing was necessary, drought has struck 
the Canadian Prairie provinces, and 
even in lucky California, fall condi- 
tions might be a little averse. It is 
true also that the weather generally 
has been warmer than usual during 
September and October, and also 
drier. This may tend to encourage 
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bees to dispose of some of their stores 
before winter demands a cluster and 
end of brood rearing. However, on 
the whole, conditions for winter of 
colonies may well be 10 to 15% better 
than a year ago as to young bees and 
stores. 


RETAIL DEMAND 

Demand is all that could be expect- 
ed in view of the very warm weather 
and there has been a tendency, es- 
pecially in those areas where bee- 
keepers do much of their own pack- 
ing, to add to the store price to cover 
extra costs on containers and freight. 

The bulk comb honey people par- 
ticularly in the Southeast have no 
trouble with prices since they have a 
modicum of chunk honey with which 
to make their pack, and we do hear 
of a desire to change to liquid and 
abandon chunk honey. We would de- 
plore this as we believe that here 
lies a chance to create wonderful 
markets for honey, if, of course, the 
honeyflows are heavy enough to make 
the production of comb a paying 
proposition. There are areas farther 
north where larger crops seem to be 
the rule and where we think that 
there might be serious consideration 
of a turn to comb in spite of its 
tendency to cause trouble through 
granulation. Probably here is where 
the small packer has the advantage 
since he can feed this product to the 
markets only as fast as it is con- 
sumed thereby minimizing granula- 
tion worries. 


BULK QUOTATIONS 

As previously intimated, owing to 
the large California crop being ready 
ahead of other sections of the coun- 
try, not only has this had a tendency 
of itself to unsteady the market, but 
it has resulted in desultory buying 
on the part of the packers and job- 
bers. Yet in those areas where the 
crop has only been the equal of or 
less than a year ago, much honey 
has been sold in sixties at the 1957 
prices. While Canada had a carry- 
over of 1957 honey, their animated 
advertising campaign as well as their 
short 1958 crops should result in a 





Cars and less than 
“car. Top Prices. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Honey Wante 
C. W. Aeppier Co., 





sustained demand for U.S. honey 
in the provinces, and the Canadian 
honey shows little probability of a 
drop in price. Naturally Canadian 
buyers are going to import only at 
the best prices they can get, but 
they are used to fine white honey, and 
such honey in quantities with a close- 
up haul is not so easily found as in 
the fall of 1957. 
PRICES 

Retail prices are not showing much 
if any drop in most localities, and in 
some instances showing an advance. 
Producer prices particularly in the 
West do show from a cent to a cent 
and a half drop over last year, how- 
ever, with a tendency on the part 
of producers to hold rather than 
sacrifice or even place under govern- 
ment control. We look for sustain- 
ment of the market as soon as the 
so-called “glut” of California honey 
abates, or is relieved by exports. 

Surely the tupelo producers with 
nearly an average crop are not wor- 
ried. They have a honey that can- 
not be replaced or duplicated. 





Lespedeza in the Carolinas 

Bicolor Lespedeza is a coarse woody 
plant, not too good as a forage but 
it makes a fine cover and the seed 
is a great attraction. Pellett (Am. 
Honey Plants) reports it a good nec- 
tar producer and that it will stand 
the winters as far north as Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

“Soil Conservation,” in its October 
issue, states that the plant is being 
widely used in rough country as a 
great attracter of quails. As an in- 
stance, the Okeetee Plantation near 
Ridgeland, S. C., has more than 1,000 
bicolor strips on its 60,000 acre plan- 
tation. Their quail crop takes first 
consideration. 





White Clover, Alsike Seed Crop 
Short - Ladino More 

The U.S.D.A. estimates the alsike 
clover seed crop for the U.S. will be 
about 9% million pounds, 18 per cent 
below the harvest of 1957 and 24 per 
cent under the 1947-56 average. Dutch 
white, on the same basis with a 1958 
crop of 3 million pounds, will be only 
half of 1957. On the other hand, 
Ladino’s crop will be 3% million 
pounds, up 20% from last year. 


American Bee Journal 
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CONTAINER PRICES 


GLASS JARS 


Queenline 
- per case 24 $1.25 
per case 24 1.55 
per case 12 1.05 
per case 6 85 
per case 6 


SQUARE JARS FOR CHUNK HONEY 
2% |b per case 12 $1.25 


TIN CANS & PAILS 
C0 Ib. can—3” screw top — bulk 76c 
60 Ib. cans 3” screw top — per case 16 $12.75 
5 Ib. pails—no bails — per case 50 $ 8.00 
5 Ib. pails—with bails — per case 50 8.50 
10 Ib. pails—with bails — per case 50 12.50 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 





Let Us Thank You One and All 


for the 
PACKAGE BEE and QUEEN Business 
which has made our 1958 operation 


aq success. 


We will be in business next year with in- 
creased queen production which will mean 
better service to you. 


If you should need a few queens this late 
we might have them as we are planning to 
winter some now in nuclei. Just give us a 
try. 

Island Hybrid and Regular Italian queens 
heading our Packages do the job. 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 











Moth Proof Your Combs 


with 


Dadant’s KILLMOTH 


(Ethylene Dibromide) 


Guaranteed to give complete protection 
against wax moth in all stages, eggs, larvae, 
or adult moths. 

Can be used in any temperature; not harm- 
ful to combs. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


DADANT BRANCH OFFICES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Box 205 722 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 














BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 
INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 





November, 1958 
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THE OCTOBER SCRAMBLE 
ROY A. GROUT 


Roy should bring in a flock of answers 
Two of his most widely known points of 
fame are that he is the editor of “The 
Hive and the Honey Bee” which he pro- 
duced to take the place of the former 
book by Langstroth, with the aid of a 
staff of associates, all well informed in 
their respective fields. The second fact 
is that he is Associate Editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and so helps guide its 
destinies and contributes much to it. 

Roy was born in Keokuk, Iowa in 1908 
His formal education brought him to a 
Masters Degree at Iowa State College and 
he then came to Hamilton to become a 
member of the firm of Dadant & Sons. He 
has been active in the industry constantly 
He was president of the Federation for 
two years and he was also chairman of 
the Marketing Committee. 


SEPTEMBER WINNERS 


Subject: M. J. (Jack) Deyell 


Number One 


W. P. Kinard, Louisville, Miss. 


When I received my copy of ABJ, I 
could see the familiar face we look for 
ward to every month in Gleanings under 
“Talks to Beekeepers.” That genial Cana- 
dian boy who came to the U.S.A. and be- 
came famous in bee lore, Mossom John 
Deyell, better known to his many friends 
as Jack. 

After attending Oberlin College in Ohio, 
where he specialized in languages, he be- 
gan work for the A. I. Root Co., in 1911. 
He was employed as an assistant in the 
New York and Chicago branches of that 
firm and later came to Medina where he 
worked in the packing room, retail store, 
assembly department, and later as a sales- 
man for “Airline Honey.” 

After working in the apiaries for years 
he took a leave of absence to take up 
commercial beekeeping in Michigan. In 
1919 he returned to Medina to become 
foreman of the apiaries which, at one 
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EDITOR — PAT DIEHNELT 


Scramble For This Month 


The subject for this month’s Scramble is perhaps not so widely known as some of 
our other personalities but in his own region he is likely known to almost all bee- 
keepers. He is a man who has strong convictions and who does not hesitate to give 
voice to them. He is a commercial beekeeper who came into the industry from the 
world’s biggest city Maybe too much has been said already But you can finish 
Who is he? Send your answers to “Scramble, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois.” 
For the best answer, a three year subscription; second, two years; third, one year; 
others four months each. Answers will be published as far as space allows 


time, numbered about 1500 colonies I Since about 1933 he has written about two 
remember the tales about those treks he hundred and ninety-four “Talks to Bee- 
took when the company shipped bees by keepers” and many more interesting artic- 
rail to distant destinations and Jack, the les. He has traveled over much of the 
adventurer, made the trips in the box cars country. He knows the problems of the 
with the bees. His long association with beekeeper as a cowboy knows the state 
Gleanings began in 1929 when he became of Texas. 
the circulation and business manager. In 
1934 he became editor. 

Number Three 
Number Two William E. Southard, Earlysville, Va 
This gentleman is none other than M. 
Deyell, editor of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. He made his first trip to Florida in 
1914. Later he went again and wrote about 
it in Gleanings. In 1917 he bought Samuel 
Courland’s bees in Michigan. My guess 
is that he was born about 1894 although I 
have never seen anything in print about 
his birth. I always read what he has to 
say in Gleanings 


Raymond Presnell, Banner Ook, N. C PA 

The Scramble picture in September is 
of Editor M. J. Deyell of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. He was a commercial bee- 
keeper at Copemish, Mich., from 1917 to 
1919. He had one colony in one of his 
yards that was so lazy that Jack gave it a 
kick every time he passed it and it would- 
n’t even kick back. His bees did well, how- 
ever, and he shipped honey by the car- 
load to the Root Co. for 22!2c a pound. 
He sold the bees in 1919 and bought a 
home in Medina and worked for Roots for 
several years as manager of their apiaries. 
Jack has four daughters. He is a noted 
lecturer and a magic writer for Gleanings. 


Number Four 


Jim Anderson, Wapato, Wash. 


This is M. J. Deyell who writes in 
Gleanings under “Talks to Beginners.” 


American Bee Journal 





THE NEW 1959 
Edition of ABC & XYZ of 


BEE CULTURE 


iS HERE 


Have you ever wondered how you could produce Royal Jelly 
in quantity or how to use such antibiotics as Streptomycin, 
Terramycin and Fumagillin to control bee diseases? 

These are just a few of the new additions to ABC. Many 
subjects have been revised and brought up to date. 


$4.25 postpaid or $5.65 with a one year subscription to Gleanings. Also ask your 
friendly Root Dealer about “Starting Right with Bees,” “500 Answers to Bee Questions” 
and “Honey Plants Manual.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57-58 


You Get 


Something Extra 


DADANT BEEWARE 








Consider— 
V SHAPED FRAME RESTS 


See that angular “V” where the end of the 
topbar rests? Remember how the old, flat surfaces 
used to get glued up with propolis and you had to 
force the ends loose? Some propolis will be put in “ ° 
that space under the “V” but it’s not tight. You can Gilt Edge Foundation 
pull the frame ends up with your fingers. So you 
get less wear at the ends and you don’t have the If you have not tried Gilt Edge 
marring you did the old way. And you won’t forget foundation—with its golden metal edges 
and indulge in language the kids shouldn’t hear! and it's all-done two-way wiring — you 
Your frames will have years added to their useful naan S anes ie Day oe aes ane 
J, ‘ . spot foundation and frame assembly. 
life. It’s the saving that counts. Try Dadant’s Gilt Edge Foundation for 
its tremendous time-saving. No wiring 
to do. 


Try the Magic of 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


1610 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginie Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgio 





